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THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


makes possible better public school music 
teaching through— 


the singing of beautiful songs—‘pattern” songs—which lead the children 
naturally to the recognition of the elements of music. 
the singing of songs “phrase-w'se,” eliminating note by note reading, thus 
from the beginning encouraging expression and intelligent interpretation. 
plentiful ear and eye training as a basis for sight singing, with a m'nimum of 
written work. 
the study of song form in folk and art songs. 
a course in music appreciation parallel with a study of the technical elements 
of music. 
—acquaintance with the themes of the master-works of the greatest composers. 
Just adopted for basal use in the Philippine Islands for five 
years, and recently introduced into the schools of Philadelphia 








2 and North Hampton, Pa., Shreveport, La., Norfolk and Hampton, 
Va. Winston-Salem, Raleigh, and Wilmington, N. C., and into 
the University of North Carolina. 
What Many Have Been Waiting for 
r a 7 ‘ | ‘ 
A BOOK OF CHORUSES 
For High Schools and Choral Societies 
Edited by 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK EDWARD B. BIRGE 
OSBOURNE MeCONATHY W. OTTO MIESSNER 
Un’son, two, three, and four-part choruses for mixed voices, many with 
solos for the different voice ranges—every type of music from the chorales of 
Palestrina and Bach to the spontaneous humor of Offenbach, Sullivan, and the 
great contemporaries. The singable quality of the music inspires the students 
to master the idioms of each composer, and to perform intelligently the master 
works of music. 
> a ; 
> “Program notes,” to be read during the study of each composition, provide a 
background for a comprehensive course in music appreciation and analysis. 
Phe ire thousands good high s¢ s—good « lly 
| i t t »¢ 4 et t and iS] 1 — » > ‘ ‘ 
be a treasure.” 

Witt Earuart in Tue Music Supervisors’ JourRNAL 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Editorial Comment 





You are about to read 
Number 1 of Vol. X, 
of your Music Super- 
We 


that you may be pleased with its 


Journal 

Vol. X. 

No. 
visors’ Journal. 


hoy 
appearance, and sincerely pray that 
you will approve what you find be- 
tween the covers. We know that you 
will be interested in the splendid ar- 
ticles that are to be found within these 
ges, for they were written by people 

who 


T); 
I 


" and everyone else 


a 
hom you, 
You will also 


knows them, respects. 
be interested in the message of our 
President, Otto Miessner, for he has 
set a note which he expects you to 
“tune up” to. Because Cincinnati has 
stood for the best in music and musi- 
cal culture for more years than most 
of us can remember, you are going to 
be interested in reading in this, and 
future issues of the JouRNAL about 
that city which is to entertain your 
Conference next April. Each of the 
departments in the JOURNAL have a 
real message for every supervisor and 
teacher of music and no one of us can 
afford to miss a single word. And 
last, but by no means least, you are 


what 
wonderful group of advertisers have 
y, you are 
interested in all of these things, drop 


going to be interested in our 


to say to us. If, as we say, 
us a card with your commendations 
that we may pass them on to other 


readers. 


With all of our won- 
derful achievements 
in the past we cannot 
afford to spend too 
much time in patting ourselves on our 
individual and collective backs because 
of the battles already wom. Wonder- 
ful things have been accomplished 
during the past few years, but there 
still more marvelous things in 
store for the future. To one who has 
foliowed the trend of affairs in school 
music during the past twenty years 
and compares conditions which ex- 
isted in 1900 with those of today, it 
is little short of startling. But, like 
education, “the more we have the 
more we realize how little we know,” 
and we appreciate the fact that there 
is still much to be done, greater things 


What of 
the 
Future 


are 
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to accomplish than have ever been 
dreamed of by those who are most op- 
timistic. ‘The most encouraging sign 
seems to be that those who are genu- 
inely interested in the problems of 
music in public education are making 
an honest endeavor to understand the 
fellow’'s 


some of their own pet 


other viewpoint, set aside 
theories, which 
after all are not vital, and throwing 
their influence and effort with others 
for the good of the whole cause. In 
this way only may we expect to ac- 
complish that which we have set up as 


our ideal for school music. 


The selection of Cin- 
cinnati, as the meet- 
ing place for the Con- 
ference during the 
week of April 7, 1924, is undoubtedly 
a disappointment to a considerable 
number of people. ‘This is, however, 
one of the matters of administration 
which the members of the Conference 
have delegated to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and must, therefore, trust to 
their judgment in the decision. The 
matter was thoroughly canvased, and 
all of the cities from which invitations 
received at Cleveland, consid- 
with the result that Cincinnati 
was selected. It is unfortunate that 
the Conference is to meet in the same 
State two years in succession, but the 
location is so central that people from 
all parts of the country can reach it 
without a very large traveling expense. 
Undoubtedly the 1924 Conference 
should have gone farther west, and it 
is hoped that the members from that 
part of the country will not feel the 
disappointment too keenly, and will 
s in the past, continue to boost, for 
after all, the cause is of the first im- 
Cincinnati will be able to 


The 1924 
Conference 


were 


— 
ered, 


portance, 


take care of the two thousand or more 
musicians, who will attend the Con- 
ference next April, in the right way, 
and a royal good time is asstired. 
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We note with a con- 
siderable satisfaction 
that President Otto 
W. Miessner was one 
of three persons to receive a degree 
of doctor of pedagogy from the Cin- 
Music last 
This honor was conferred 


President 
Miessner 


cinnati Conservatory of 
June. "pon 
Mr. Miessner because of the valuable 
work which he has contributed to the 
cause of public school music, and to 
the field of music throughout the 
United States in general. Dr. Miess- 
ner brings to the presidency of the 
Conference a long and varied experi- 
ence which should bespeak for his ad- 
ministration the good will and cordial 
assistance of every member. His work 
as a teacher has been outstanding for 
many years, as a composer he has con- 
tributed many valuable compositions 
to school music; as a member of the 
Educational Council he has entered 
into the deliberations of that body 
with enthusiasm and his suggestions 
have been highly respected. Dr. 
Miessner is also a business man, and 
this should be a valuable asset to the 
Conference. The Conference is now 
making rapid strides and we predict 
that the 1924 Conference will outstrip 
all others in membership, attendance 
and programs of real inspiration and 
educational value. Let us all rally to 
President Miessner’s and 
respond to whatever he asks us to do. 


assistance 


It is with a great deal 
of pleasure and real 
pride that we an- 
nounce to the mem- 
bers of the Conference that the Book 
of Proceedings of the Cleveland Con- 
ference is nearly completed and unless 


The Book 
of Pro. 
ceedings 


some unforseen contingency arises, it 
will be ready for delivery about Octo- 
ber first. This will mark a record in 
the production of the Book, and Mr. 
Gehrkens is to be congratulated upon 
it, because it is due to the fact that he 
delivered the copy to the editor 
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NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Announces 
the Appointment of 


MR. FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


as 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


In charge of school and 
college activities for the 
Duo-Art Reproducing 
Piano and allied prod- 


ucts of the company. 


MELBOURNE SYDNEY MADRID 
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promptly, that we are able to produce 
it nearly five months earlier than has 
been customary for a number of years. 
Members are urged to give attention 
to this announcement and make sure 
that the JoURNAL office has your cor- 
rect address, to insure prompt delivery 
of the | 


’roceedings. 


In the death of Miss 
Julia Ettie Crane pub- 


In 

Memoriam lic school music has 
lost one of its most 

loyal and devoted champions. Since 

1884, when Miss Crane became a 


member of the faculty of the State 
Normal School at Potsdam, New 
York, she has contributed much to the 
building up of the standard of music 
as it is recognized today in the schools 
of the United States. As a member 
of the Music Supervisors’ Naticnal 
Conference, the Music Teachers’ Na- 
\ssociation, the National Edu- 
\ssociation and the [astern 
Supervisors’ Conference, she was al- 
and her 


of thes« 


tional 
cational 


ways held in high esteem, 
contributions to the meeting 
organizations have been received with 
the approbation that they merited. The 
Potsdam Herald-Recorder in an edi- 
torial,, speaks as “In the 
death of Miss Julia E. Crane Potsdam 


folle Ws: 


most estimable 
and valuable the Normal 
School the teacher longest connected 
with its faculty, and Crane Normal 


has lost probably its 
woman, 


Institute its honored and beloved lezd- 
er. Probably no one person has dene 
more to give to Potsdam its higr musi- 
cal standing than Miss Crane, for her 
mame is honored throughout the whole 
United States. The welfare of the 
community, its uplift through the in- 
Auence of fine music, in schools ard in 
church and other places, was her am- 
bition and dream, and no personal ef- 
fort was too great for her to make. 
Her personal responsibility for the 


young women under her care and su- 
pervision 


was always present and 
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probably one of the greatest influences 
for good she ever exerted was in the 
kindly and intimate talks she gave 
these same young women. To us who 
knew her best it was always the spirit 
of sweetness, the spirit of helpfulness, 
the desire to aid others to make the 
greatest successes of their lives, that 
has appeared uppermost.” 


The Educational 
The New Council, that group 
Council of twelve men and 


women who probably 
contributed more to the cause of pub 
lic school music during the few short 
years of their tenure of office than 
any other similar group, is no more. 
In its stead has risen a larger group, 
and we hope a group that may con- 
tinue the work so well started by the 
Educational Council, known to the 
Conference as The National Research 
Council of Music Education, The 
new Council is composed of fifteen 
members elected at the Cleveland Con- 
ference, and it is a significant fact that 
eleven of the twelve members of the 
old Council were reelected to serve in 
the new group. This in itself shows 
how the Conference membership felt 
toward the Educational Council and 
its work, and the JOURNAL joins with 
many individuals in extending to the 
National Research Council of Music 
Education its best wishes and assur- 
ance of the hearty cooperation and 


confidence of the entire Conference 


membership. 

The JoURNAL readers 
In This will be interested in 
Issue the several articles 


which appear in this 
issue. Of particular interest to every- 
one will be the series of articles undef 
the title of “Evoluton of Public 
School Music in the United States.” 
These four articles, the first of which 
appears in this issue, are printed 
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AMERICAN BAND INSTRUCTOR 


FOR SCHOOLS AND AMATEUR BANDS 
By T. H. ROLLINSON 


(Revised Edition) 








Cons‘sting of a set of twenty-five books written especially for 
beginners, to be used either with or without a teacher. The instru- 
mentation is as follows, viz.: Piccolo; Ep Clarinet; lst and 2d Bp 
Clarinets; E> Cornet; Solo, lst, 2d, and 3d Bb Cornets; 1st, 2d, and 3d 
E> Altos; ist, 2d, and 3d Trombones (or Bb Tenor and Bb Bass) in Bass 
and Treble Clefs; Baritone in Bass and Treble Clefs; E> Bass, Drums, 
and Saxophones; each part in a separate book. 

The teacher or leader may use Solo Bb Cornet or Ep Cornet as a 
Conductor’s Part. <A free sample of the Solo Bb Cornet part will be sent 
to Music Supervisors on request. 





OF DIRECT INTEREST TO EVERY SUPERVISOR, 
NORMAL SCHOOL AND EDUCATOR 


Ditson Trio Album. Nos. 1 and 2. Ed. by Karl Rissland. Each..... $1.50 
Ditson Operatic Trio Album, Ed. by Karl Rissland................. 1.50 
Easy Edition for Orchestra. 

Essentials in Conducting. By Karl H. Gehrkens, A. M............. 1.75 
Gallo’s Band Book. By Stanislao Gallo.......................0005- 2.00 


Giddings’ Public Class Method for the Piano. By T. P. Giddings and 
Wilma A. Gilman: 


TE, SII. an tite hive airs i ecco heiial i hc nt elma et aa 1.00 
Cinas Beaders, Nos. 1 amd 2. Minck Metin... ciscecvcccvccvcss 15 
Class Keyboard (paper), per doz., 50 cents. Each, net.... .05 


Mitchell’s Class Methods for the Violin, Clarinet, Cornet, and 
Trombone or Baritone. 

Musie Appreciation. Based on methods of literary criticism. By 
Ce: ie, I ee ie oi 04 co kde me ee ae ee ie a eee 2.50 

Music Students Piano Course. A logical basis for the granting of 
school credit. 


Music Superviser, The. By Thomas Tapper...........ccscccccssess 1.50 
Outlines of Music History. By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M.......... 2.25 
Philharmonic Orchestra Series, Thirteen numbers published. 
School Orchestras and Bands. By Glenn H. Woods................ 2.00 
Typical Piano Pieces and Songs. Illustrative examples that appear 

i Te. Fg wivcan ck dpcaciegecidystcbunceensasensures 1.50 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER OF THE ABOVE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St. Boston, 10, Mass. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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the 


Association, 


the courtesy of Music 
Teachers’ National the 
original addresses having been given 
at the 1922 meeting of that organiza- 
tion. Following Osbourne McCon- 
athy’s article given n the followng 
pages, the December JouRNAL will 
contain the second article in the series 
by Ralph L. Baldwin, the February is- 
sue the third article by Kar] \W. Gehr- 
kens, and the final article by Will Ear- 
hart in the March JouRNAL. Every 


through 


reader should read these articles and 
then pass them on to others to read. 

Dr. Hollis Danns’ description in this 
issue of the Pennsylvania State Plan 
for Music Education is a most enlight- 
ening article and shows very clearly 
that the Keystone State intends that 
her boys and girls shall have every op- 
portunity possible to come in contact 


with good music. Such a program as 


Dr. Dann and his assistants in the 
State Department of Education are 


working out should serve to set an ex- 
ample which many other states may 
well copy. 

All who heard Edward Dickinson, 
of Oberlin College, speak at the Cleve- 
land Conference will be pleased that 
the other ten thousand supervisors 
throughout the country are to have an 
opportunity to read his address on 
“The Spirit of Music.’ Mr. Dickin- 
son speaks out of an experience of 
many years and his findings on this 
worthy of close 


difficult to] ic are 


study 

The JouRNAL aims to 
Our carry the advertise- 
Advertisers ments of only those 


publishers and manu- 
facturers of the highest grade and rep- 
utation. We believe that this has been 
accomplished in the past, and we may 


draw the line even a little more closely 


SUPERVISORS’ JOURNAL 


in the future. Our advertisers make 
it possible for the JOURNAL to exist. 
They pay the bills, for there is no other 
income, and it is incumbent upon tis 
to give them a fair return for their 
money. We therefore commend to 
the readers of the JouRNAL, Our 12- 
vertisers, and suggest that when you 
write them for music or other suppiles 
you mention the fact that you saw it 
in the JOURNAL. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
JOURNAL FUND 


Contributions to the Journal fund, 
previously acknowledged for last 
vear, and included in the Editor's 
financial report, amounted to $142.- 
50. The following contributions 
are the beginning of what we hope 
may be a much larger total for the 
present vear. 

25C 
F. L. Finke, Colorado Spri 
Ione M. Lane, Postville, Iowa 


William Schofield, Lockhart, Texas 
Lotta McWethy, South Haven, Mich. 
Ethel M. Conner, Painesville, Ohio 
Mary L. Sims, Frankfort, Ind. 
Margaret Demuth, Center Point, Iowa 


$1.00 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Marion, Ind. 


Florence L. Shute, 
Minnie May Hodges, 

Edna J. Rice, Francis, Kan. 
EF. P. T. Larson, Statesville, N. Car. 
Christian Kutschinski, Winston Salem, 


my A 


Ethel Sherloc k, Chicag . Ill. 
$1.50 

Minnie E. Starr, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
$2.00 

Josephine Crabhs, Lansing, Mich. 

Adda W. Moore, Kenton, Ohio 

Mavme Irons, Decatur, Il. 
S2r0 

\. J. Schultz, Winamac, Ind 

ee 
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Announcing 
the New Columbia School Phonograph 


with New Process Records 













A—T! é iltra - fine B—The rigid core that 
iper-quiet pl ving acts as a backbone 

face of the New to the surface fab- 
Process Columbia e and adds life to 


The Only Cabinet Phonograph 
Manufactured Especially 
for School Use 


HROUGH Columbia’s unfalter- 
ing enterprise to make ‘“Co- 
lumbia” mean the best in instru- 


ments, in recording and in records, Six ghelves for ese classifica- 
: tion o marcnes o ances songs, music 
the phonograph has come to take its agececiation, stecies, etc. 


rightful place as a musical instru- Locks on cover and doors—protecting 
ment of the highest type. And in movable parts and assuring security for 
the New Columbia, pictured here, = records. 


you will find an instrument un- All exposed metal parts nickeled. 

matched by any other phonograph Exclusive tone control leaves. 

for beauty, solid cabinet construc- This instrument is finished in red 

tion, musical calibre and mechanical mahogany, brown mahogany and 

efficiency. golden oak. The list price is $120. 
Here are some of the special fea- . 

tures which are worthy of your par- Special Offer to Schools 

ticular attention: Any Columbia Dealer will be 


New, three-spring Coiumbia Motor—the glad to place a New Columbia 
most compact, durable and efficient motor in School Phonograph in your class- 
the history of the phonograph. It . 
runs with the precision of a fine room, ill you may verify 
watch. every claim that has been 

Stout artillery wheels—making made for this instrument. Of 

course, this trial will be with- 


it easy to move from place to place. 
Handle that gives easy balance out cost or obligation to you. 


on wheels. 





Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, 1819 Broadway, New York 


Send this coupon for free literature 


FPSO eees aa eee e eae a @ a = 2 oe = 
; COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY : 
_ Teachers who are unable to ob- ; 1819 Broadway, New York ; 
tain Columbia Educational Rec- 1 Please send me the following literature: t 
ords from local Columbia Deal- : 7 ao preg om P ro Pe : 

: ade ist of Records ildren’s Songs 
re Barge asancsdrecegye ; Primary Records Singing Games ; 
lumbia Graphophone Company, !  Name........ - renee CET Pet hee { 
New York City. - : 
1 Address [ 


6. 2 meen momen an ap a= om am em ome ——— om ee oe my om 
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CINCINNATI—THE 1924 CONVENTION CITY 


A Greeting from \Walter Aiken 


It is an honor to ex- 


tend a welcome to the 
teachers, supervisors and 
directors of Public 


School Music of the Na- 
tion to the Queen City 

Cincinnati. 

We welcome you to a 
city where music in the 
schools is exalted as a 
part of that thing known 
as public education. 
Music has, in fact, held 
an honored place in our 
school curriculum for 
over three-quarters of a 
century. It may be of 
interest to know that at 
no time during this long 
period of years has the 
“optional” in any of the city schools. 
In other words, for generations, all 
of the children of all of the schools 
nave been under its influence whether 


study been 


they could sing or not. 

The vocal arts and the instrumental 
arts have flourished during this per- 
iod side by side. This means that tra- 
ditions have been created and will be 
found to exist in the Queen City as 
obtain in very few other cities of the 
nation, if not of the world. 

Cincinnati educated her 
from the kindergarten through the 
University. The vocal arts culminate 
in the great Biennial Festivals (the 
fifteenth occuring last May) and the 
instrumental arts in the Symphony 
Orchestra, or the studying under the 
master teachers of the colleges and in 
private studios, 


children 





Supervisor 


Come April to 
the city on the banks of 
the Ohio, during the 
time when the forsythia 
is in bloom and the buds 
into life 
and view our temples of 
Art on the hill tons, our 
shrines in the 


next 


are bursting 


valley 
where music is minister- 
ing to men, and join 
with us in finding in this 
the highest experiences 
yf the soul, quickening 
life with 
awakening vision 


ours 
and 


your 


stimulating thought. 


WALTER AIKEN 


Cincinnati 


(Cmecmnati as a Conven- 
tion City 


The first six months of 1893 brought 
to Cincinnati 93 conventions and 40,- 
749 guests Nearly 50,000 more visit- 
ors are scheduled before the end of 
the year. Since July 1, 1914, there 
have been held in Cincinnati 1546 con- 
ventions with 703,807 people in at- 
tendance. During this period all have 
carried away a new and favorable im- 
Thousands of 

newspapers, 
have 


pression of the city. 

space in 
trades papers and 
been devoted to the city and to con- 
ventions meeting within its gates. Ex- 
perienced help in such matters as reg- 
istration, properly caring for the peo- 
ple while in the city, and in fact every 
arrangements 


columns of 
magazines 


phase of convention 
have been thoroughly worked out and 
are available for the M. S. N. C. while 





Died September 11, 


Just before going to 


retired in June and has been 





5. POWELL JONES 
1923, Cleveland, Ohio 


press the 
“J, Powell Jones died Tuesday, September 11th of heart trouble. 
ill all summer. 


school system and the city of Cleveland.” 


in session. 


received,— 
He had 
great grief to the 


following message was 


It is a 
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THE BEST WAY TO OBTAIN 


The Best School Music 
For Any Purpose 


IS TO ASK US TO SEND YOU ON APPROVAL 


THE BEST SCHOOL CHORUSES 
THE BEST SCHOOL CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
THE BEST OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS 


THE BEST MUSIC FOR SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAS 


THE BEST MUSIC FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


Publications you should see before making a choice 





State specifically your particular needs and 
we will send you The Best 


Catalogs for the Asking 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music 


109-111 West 4th St. 318-320 West 46th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC IN THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


Music in the Public Schools of America Prior to the Civil War 


\ thorough study of 
public school music in 


the United States prior 


a 4 
» the Civil War would 
, , 
l CCssx il\ INVOLVE Wo 
i11TiCs I \ stiga Ol 
i » if iac > ind dat > 
| th irl d Ve | li l 
’ . . 
rT s OO! ] na 
e infiuence oOo! 
; 1 } 
tine r iv events on the 
pres t practices in the 
sub I regret that 1 
| ~ en possible OT 
nM to deive deeply l ) 
‘ll \] ‘ : _ 
the subi iy limited OSBORNE 


investigations have 
brought about a realization that the 
absorbing interest, but that 
iny research is hampered by the grav- 
est difficulties in arriving at real facts 
and figures. 

That the history of our public school 
Imost buried in ob 


music should be a 


scurity is not strange. The average 
school man reflects the attitude of the 
average citizen—unless personally in- 
terested in music he has given the sub- 
ject very slight attention. The grade 
teacher, however deeply she may be- 
lieve in the potency of music as an 
educational 


in the lives of her pupils rather than 


force, leaves her records 


in more tangible written reports ready 
for the historian. Among the think- 
ing citizens are certain leaders who 
realize the beneficient influence of mu- 
sic in the lives of the young people, 
and who labor zealously to place the 
subject on a proper footing in the 
schools; but such public spirited citi- 
zens are more concerned with the pur- 
poses at hand than with handing down 
their own names to posterity. 

It might seem natural to expect the 
musicians of a city to leave some kind 


MeConathy, Northwestern University, 





Kvanston, Ill. 


rect yrd of 
activl- 
Cl NMIMUANITY ’ 


of organized 
the school music 


t 


ties of the 


uit until very recently 
profession as 
a body has not only had 
little interest in 

} 


school music, but has 


the music 
Ve ry 


] } 


ieit) somethin oO! Oll- 


pt school- 

music teacher and for 

his etforts at wholesale 

nusic instruction, This 

ittitude is but natural 

hen one considers the 

McCONATHY storical aspect of the 


| 
relauonship between the 
two types of music teachers as | shall 
endeavor to suggest in this paper. 
Data regarding the first instruction 
of music as a regular study in public 
school classes is comparatively simple 
was the 


and easy of Boston 


access. 
place, Lowell Mason the moving spir- 
it, and 1838 the date. 


events leading up to this action by the 


The series of 


lsoston School Committee may Drietly 
be stated as follows: . 

Lowell (born died 
1872), passionately devotel to music 
and spending most of his spare time 
when a youth in self instruction in 
music, had gone from his New Eng- 
land home to Savannah, 
where he held a position as clerk in a 
bank. In that southern city he pre- 
pared a book of chorus music which 
Handel and 
So great 


1792, 


Mason 


Georgia, 


was published by the 
Haydn Society of Boston. 
was the success of this book that in 
1827 Mr. Mason came to Boston and 
from that time devoted himself to the 
teaching of music. He was soon made 
president of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and later, in 1833, with 
George J. Webb and Samuel A. Eliot 
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founded the Boston Academy of Mu- 
Sic. 

The influence of the 
emy of Music, and the 
and “Institutes” which grew out of its 


activities, upon the musical life of our 


Be ston Acad- 
“Conventions” 


nation cannot be over-emphasized. It 
is my arrived at after years 
of study and reflection, that the work 
of the three great men just named was 
infinitely more important than has ever 
and that the making 

\merica will be ac- 


opinion, 


been rece nized, 


of a truly musical 


complished through a revival of the 
spirit of those strong pioneers more 
than anv other means. More of this 
anon 

The first serious attempt to intro- 
duce music into the Boston schools 
was made in 1836, when a memorial 


was prepared by Boston Academy 


| presented to the School Commit- 


and 

tee \lthough no visible results fol- 
lowed. doubtless fertile seed was 
sown. for when a bit later a second 


communication was sent to the School 
Committee, prepared by the Academy 


and signed by “sundry respectable cit- 


izens.” the Committee responded by 
appoin iting a special sub-committee to 
examine the memorial and net con- 


matter. 
In August 1837, the sub-committee 


cerning the 


presented its report, a remarkable doc- 
ument which all people interested in 


the cause of general music education 
should know. “Notwithstanding the 
convincing nature of the report and 
the popular sentiment in its favor, the 
school board hesitated to ask an ap- 
propriation. Something more was 


needed, and on his return from Eu- 
rope in October 1837, Mr. Mason con- 
instruction gratis for a 
vear in the Hawes School, South Pos- 
ton. A current publication says, “The 
beautiful success of Mr. Mason’s ex- 
periment dispelled all doubts and re- 
moved all hesitations.’ All obstacles 
seem to have been overcome, and on 
August 28, 1838, the final vote was 
the experi- 


sented to give 


passed, officially indorsing 


SUPERVISORS’ 


JOURNAI 


before.” 


N. E. 


ment instituted the year 
(Charles I. Rice in P roceedings 
A., Boston, 1910.) 

We find Boston in 1838, there- 
fore, a completely organized plan for 
spreading music through the land as a 
community, home, school, and church 


activity. The Academy with its far- 
reaching “Conventions” and “Insti- 
tutes,” prepared teachers who quickly 


spread into the various parts of New 


England and westward into New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and even 
farther. These young and enthusias- 


tic leaders in the cause of music as a 
great socializing force saw in the 
Lowell 
over 
singing 


Bos- 
ton schools the fine results 
Mason’s eftorts 
the 


schools, 


and they went 


country, leading their 


conventions, congregations 
, they preached the cause of 
public school music. 

The times were just ripe for these 
ardent young disciples of Lowell Ma- 


and choirs 


son and for the cause they represent- 
The days of the roving pioneer 
were past in the states of the 
Mississippi River, the people were set- 
tled into stable communities and wel- 
comed the music and his call 
and beauty of 


ed. 
east 


master 


to the spiritual richness 


music. The rapidity with which this 


new musical force spread over the 
country is remarkable. A record of 
these days would be interesting in- 
deed; unfortunately my accurate 
knowledge is very meager But I 
have some record of one of those early 
products of the Boston Academy, and, 
so far as public school music is con- 
cerned, its most important pupil. I 
refer to Luther Whiting Mason (born 
1828, died 1896), a native of Maine, 


a distant relative of Lowell Mason, 
and early in life his pupil in the Acad- 
emy and in several of his Conventions 
and Institutes. 

It is indicative of the rapid spread 
of the idea of music in the public 


schools that as early as 1853 we find 
Luther Whiting Mason in far off 


Louisville, teaching music 


Kentucky, 
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52 MIESSNERS FOR BERKELEY 
AND SAN DIEGO SCHOOLS 


Educators acclaim original small 
piano as “FIRST” in its field today 


Never has a school piano received such 
a sweeping endorsement as the Miessner, 
“the little piano with the big tone.” 
Music educators everywhere agree that 
it is a big contribution to school music 
instruction. 

A recent proof of the high regard of 
educators for the Miessner was the big 
purchases for the schools of Berkeley 
and San Diego, California, 27 and 25 
Miessners respectively. 

There's every reason why the Miessner 
should be the leader. It’s built by a 
widely known music educator especially 
for school us. First in its field, it is 
built to be the leader today, not merely 
to compete. The one type piano claims 
the entire attention of the Miessner 
organization. It’s a scientifically built 
instrument embodying new and advanced 
construction features, a triumph in low 
tension stringing. Not merely a piano 
smaller in size. 

In fact its wonderful tone and other 
qualities have brought it into popularity 
for apartments, small homes, clubs, 
hotels, theatres, ete. 

We will gladly send you complete in- 





Only 3 ft. 7 in formation about the Miessner, our special 

high. Teacher looks over price to schools, liberal 10-day free trial 

the top to lead the singing. offer Also booklets, “Bigger’n a House,” 
Easily portable by two children, 


One Miessner serves an entire Dy Charles Henry Mackintosh, telling 
floor. all about the Miessner, and “One Hundred 

Ways to Raise Money” by Otto Miessner, 

telling how a school can raise money for 

a Miessner. Clip and mail attached 


coupon today. 
MIESSNER MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


es a ae ae re 114 REED ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO, 
114 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me, without obligation on my part, copies of “Bigger’n a House” 
ij; and “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money.” 
Also special prices to schools and full details of your Ten Day Free 
Trial Plan 
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in the public schools of one half of the 
city while a Mr. Fallin is the music 
teacher in the other half of the city 
schools. This, you will note, is only 
fifteen years after the boston action, 
and naturally the employment of two 
music teachers in a comparatively 
small and distant city must have been 
preceded by several years of discus- 
sion. 

That the work of these early days 
produced excellent results is shown by 
an interesting letter addressed to 
Luther Whiting Mason by prominent 
members of the Boston Germania 
Band, which in 1854 traveled on con- 
cert tour as far as the then very dis- 
tant Louisville. The letter, dated in 
June, 1954, is worthy of quotation. 

“Mr. Mason, Teacher of Singing in the 
Public Schools of T.ouisville: Dear Sir: 
We have been astonished at the success you 
have met with in regard to instructing 
pupils thoroughly and in so short a period, 


and do with pleasure acknowledge that we 
consider your mode the most practicable 
ever experienced You have succeeded in 
a tew months to make the pupils sing the 
scale in all intervals, such as thirds, fourth 

fifths, etc. 
ment; and we have succeeded in 


without their hesitating one mo- 
making 
them thoroughly acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of music, without stuffing their heads 
with far-sought, and, to children, incom- 
prehensible expressions. 

“We are also pleased with their remark 
able ability to write down any sound or 
notes of the scale, such as you sing to 
them, and their bold outpourings of their 
little voices, not showing any fear or un 
certainty in solo-singing their exercises. 

“Closing our remarks on this matter, we 
would add, that if vocal music were to be 
taught like this all over the States, we 
should hear less faulty singing and piano 
playing, such as amateurs, without any good 
basis of the art, are usually tormenting our 
ears with. 

“Accept our wishes for your welfare and 
success, and believe us to be, your most 
obedient servants, 

Cart BERGMANN, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
Cart ZERRAHN, 
C. PLAGMAN 
Henry Bann.” 


My personal interest in these early 
Louisville public school music events 


is many-sided. My father was a school 
boy under the musical guidance of Mr. 
Mason while my mother attended the 
schools taught by Mr. Fallin. Later, 
for ten years, I supervised music in 
the Louisville schools, and, for the 
last four years of his life I worked 
and for a while lived with Luther 
Whiting Mason as his pupil disciple 
and co-laborer in the field of text-book 
writing. 

School music supervisors will be 
particularly interested in another quo- 
tation from these early days in Louis- 
ville which shows that the controversy 
between the so-called “rote song meth- 
od” and “note reading method” is as 
old as public school music itself. 

A letter, appearing in the Louisville, 
(Ky.) Journal in 1854, addressed “To 
the Parents and Guardians who are 
sending their children to the Public 
Schools of Louisviile,”” reads in part 
as follows: 

“* * * There are two methods adopted 
by professors of music in teaching children 
to sing. * * * 

“To illustrate what T mean, it is a uni- 
form habit with some masters of vocal and 
instrumental music too, to begin as soon as 
the children have learned the names of the 
notes, with very little else, to set them to 
singing by leading off by the sound of his 
Hute or violin or with his voice, and then 
require the children to give the same sound 
This ] 


call mimicry or teaching to sing by imtta- 


by imitating his as best they can. 


tion, just as the parrot might catch the air 
and learn to sing, and to sing tunes readily, 
and ye not understand anything truly valu- 
able concerning the true principles of music. 
This method of teaching music lays the 
foundation in error and hedges up the way 
to a thorough understanding of this branch 
of ornamental science. The best master 
of music may take charge of a child thus 
incorrectly taught, and ten chances to one 
if he is ever able to correct the evil habit 
of trusting to memory and of the imitation 
of sounds, because the mind has received 
an unscientific impression, and the child con- 
tinues to smatter on in music the balance 
of its days. 

“The other method of teaching is directly 
the reverse of the foregoing, and the mas- 
ter endeavors in the first place to teach the 
children the principles of music whether 
vocal or instrumental, and to cause the chil- 
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IN ALMOST EVERY WALK OF LIFE GREATER Discoveries 
have taken place in the past fifty vears, than in all the Centuries 
before that, combined. 

MIRACLES, seemingly, are being performed, and announced, with 
such rapidity, that we are beginning to think nothing is im- 
possible. Yet, THE TEACHERS OF BAND INSTRU- 
MENTS, and PUPILS, still labor with instructors compiled a 
half Century or more ago. 


THE METHOD OF TODAY IS 
“THE EDUCATOR - - BOOK II” 


318 UNISON EXERCISES FOR MILITARY BAND 
By C. L. Barnhouse 


For Individual Study, Teachers’ Use, or Unison Practice 
The object of this set of exercises is to develop the technic 
of each individual player equally. 

OUR FIRST BOOK—“THE EDUCATOR”—was published ten 
vears ago, and has grown by leaps and bounds, until last year 
alone we printed 3,000 Solo Cornet books, to say nothing of the 
23 other books in the set. 

“THE EDUCATOR—BOOK II” holds out still greater promises. 
You can use it in conjunction with Book I, if you desire, as 
one will not interfere in any way with the other. 


“THE EDUCATOR - - BOOK IT” 
Is the only Method published where ALL INSTRUMENTS can 
play in unison. The VALUE of unison practice is recognized by 
all Teachers, who have put in vears’ of study in this work. It builds 
up both tone and intonation and enables the Leader to easily detect 
the weak instruments, or those playing out of tune, or using the 
wrong fingering. With this method he can take that instrument and 
build it up to the standard of the others. 
THE TEACHER will also find in this collection of 318 exercises, 
suitable material for the advancement of his pupils from the very 
beginning ; How to produce a tone; Easy exercises in all scales and 
keys; Exercises in half notes, quarter notes, eighth notes; Dotted 
notes; The Single Staccato Tongue (which the most important of 
all and should be mastered first); Articulation; Syncopation in 
various forms; Daily exercises; Intervals; Major and Minor Scales; 
Special daily exercises for the development of the embouchure, etc. 
“THE EDUCATOR—BOOK II” will not only produce better 
results, but WILL DO MORE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
EACH INDIVDUAL PLAYER THAN ANY OTHER KNOWN 
METHOD. 
VALUABLE EXPLANATORY HINTS by Mr. Barnhouse, are 
given at the beginning of each set of exercises, telling how to study 
these exercises correctly. 

PRICES: 318 UNISON EXERCISES, Printed on the best 
paper, Large size 9 x 12 pages, Bound in book form: Each Single 
Book, $1.00; Ten Books ordered at one time, $8.00: Orders for 
over ten books, 8o cents each book. 


Cc. L. BARNHOUSE, Conservatory Building, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
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them well before he 


singing. He 


dren to understand 
allows them to commence 
teaches them the sound and length of notes, 
and so on, and exercises them in reference 
specially to the fundamental principles of 
the science, and thereby himself 
that they understand these things, and then 
allows them to Our 
children should be 
principles of music, and to such a degree of 
perfection as to enable them to read off a 
piece of music with as much ease and read- 


satisfies 
commence singing. 
thoroughly taught the 


iness as they would read a lesson in prose. 
All the different impressions and marks on 
a staff of music are only the representatives 
of certain other things, which the children 
should know and perfectly understand. <A 
child so taught needs no promoter. He 
needs no one to lead off upon his flute or 
fiddle. He ind not 
his ears only, and practicaly 
intellectual instruction imparted 
ceived, and tunes the voices in varied tones 


makes use of his eyes 
employs the 


ind re- 


and measures of sweetest melody and in 
enrapturing song.” 
You can see that Mr. Fallins 


friends staunchly upheld his advocacy 
of the “note reading’? method as well 
as the friends of Mr. Mason supported 
his “rote song” And | 
cheerfully bear testimony to the fine 
work of Mr. Fallin, for to this day 
my mother can sol-fa the most intri- 
cate music with an ease which would 
put to shame many of our up-to-date 


procedure. 


supervisors. 
work, 
which 


Whiting Mason’s 


was of a 


Luther 
however, 
spread his reputation abroad, and in 
1857 we find him engaged in teaching 
in the public schools of Cincinnati, 


caliber 


where he remained until he enlisted in 
the Union army during the Civil War. 
It was in Cincinnati that Luther Whit- 
ing Mason became acquainted with the 
school music books of Christian Hein- 
rich Hohmann, that great German 
pedagog, follower of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel as expressed by Johann Georg 
Naegeli (1773-1836). Even to this 
day every violin teacher knows Hah- 
mann’s “Violin School,” and his school 


music books still live in the funda- 


mental pedagogical principles of sev- 
eral modern school music texts, thus 
linking in direct geneological relations 
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the present practices with the fountain 
sources of modern elementary educa- 
tion. 
Cincinnati had a large German pop- 
ulation, numbering many people of ex- 
ceptional culture and retinement, driv- 
en from their native land by the revo- 
lution of S48. 
brought Hohmann’s books to the at- 
tention of Luther Whiting Mason, and 
in 1859 or 1860 we tind a 
sued by John Church, Jr. of 
nati, western agent for the publica- 
tions of Oliver Ditson & Co., announc- 
ing a translation of the Fifth German 
Edition of Hohmann’s Course of Jn- 
The books w ere 


Some of these people 


circular, is- 
Cincin- 


struction in Singing. 
issued in four parts, Part I, Exercises 
and Songs tor Younger Classes; Part 
2 for Middle Classes; Part 3 for Up- 
per Classes; and Part 4 for Highest 
Classes. The circular is addressed to 
“schools all over our land,” and there- 
by affords ample evidence of the wide- 
spread interest in school music at that 
time. 

Another interesting deduction to be 
drawn from the circular is that in- 
struction in singing in the primary 
grades was being given in the middle 
west even before offered in the schools 
of Boston. Lowell Mason’s work had 
been with children in the upper gram- 
mar grades. Mr. Julius Eichberg, 
(born 1824, died 1893) and Mr. John 
Bb. Sharland were employed in these 
upper classes and in the girls’ high 
school. Ina report of the Committee 
on Music of the Boston School Com- 
mittee, dated March 13th, 1864, we 
find the following: “If music, as a 
branch of study, is ever to attain to 
the excellence which has justly given 
éclat to our school system in most of 
its departments, it should begin where 
all other elementary teaching does— 
in the primary schools.” In accord- 
ance with a recommendation made by 
the Committee an order was adopted 
establishing the office of Instructor 
of Music in the Primary Schools, and 
in June 1864, Luther Whiting Mason 
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The New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition of 


The Golden Book 


a& Favorite Songs 


200 Good Singable Songs with Music for 15 cents 














The new “Golden Book” is new from cover to cover. It 
contains a choice selection of good singable songs—over 200 
—selected and edited by the following committee, the per- 


sonnel of which is an assurance of the quality of its contents: 








JOHN W. BEATTIE WILLIAM BREACH 
Director of Public School Music, Director of School and Community 
Grand Rapids, Mich, Music, Winston-Salem, N. C 
MABELLE GLENN WALTER J. GOODELL 
Director of Public School Music, Composer and Harmonist, 
Kansas City, Mo. Chicago, Il 
EDGAR B. GORDON NORMAN H. HALL 
Bureau of Extension, University of Executive Secretary, National Week 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. of Song, Chicago, II! 
ERNEST HESSER E. JANE WISENALL 
Director of Public School Music, Teacher of Music, Woodard High 
Indianapolis, Ind. School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
i The new “Golden Book” is not only surprisingly good in 


contents, but it is excellent from a mechanical standpoint. 
It is printed from newly engraved plates, on a good quality of 
paper, and is bound in tough, durable covers. In fact, it is just 
the book you have been looking for to supplement your basal 
texts. 

Hundreds of Music Supervisors have said it is the best 
book in its class and have proved the sincerity of their praise 
by ordering the book in large quantities. So if you want a good 


} 

| 

—a mighty good, low-priced song book, be sure to get the new 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs. We know it will please you. 
| 


Price 15 cents a copy, but worth at least twice as much. 














We want every Music Supervisor to have a complimentary copy, so if 


you haven't received one, write for a copy stating your official position. 
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was called from Cincinnati to assume 
the duties of this office. ‘No action,” 
the Committee say in their next semi- 
annual report, Sept. 13, 1864, “since 
the first introduction of Music, as a 
branch of common education into our 
schools, has ever been taken by this 
board, which, in the minds of your 
Committee, gives promise of more es- 
sential and enduring progress in this 
specialty of instruction. 

It would give me pleasure to re- 
count details of the first few years 
of Luther Whiting Mason’s work in 
the primary schools of Boston; how 
he gradually won the support and co- 
Operation of the teaching body and the 
community ; how the Hohmann books 
developed into the National Music 
Course published by Edwin Ginn and 
forming the starting point of the great 
publishing house which he founded; 
how his course spread all over the 
United States and second only to the 
missionary work of Lowell Mason 
and his followers in Singing Schools, 
Institutes, and Conventions, brought 
music into the lives of the people gen- 
erally throughout the land ; how in the 
course of time the formalists, under 
the leadership of Henry E. Holt, de- 
manded more exacting methods of 
note reading in the primary grades. 
But these matters belong to the paper 
which follows mine, and reluctantly 
| forego the pleasure of discussing 
them. 

My paper would be incomplete, 
however, unless I attempted to draw 
clearly the important distinction be- 
tween the music teachers developed 
directly or indirectly by the Boston 
Academy of Music and the spirit 
which it represented, and the music- 
ians and teachers who came from 
Europe and who gradually developed 
an ever growing number of American 
followers trained by them and sent to 
Europe to complete their education. 
These two schools. of musicianship 
the 


tormer 


were very different. In 


the ideal was primarily the socializ- 
ing of the group through music. I[n- 
struction was given in classes, every- 
one participated whether especially tal- 
ented or not, and the chorus choir, the 
city band, the choral society, the home 
orchestra and family music were the 
chief aims and objects of the instruc- 
tion. In the latter, the individual was 
the one consideration and individual 
talent and attainment leading to the 
professional equipment of the student, 
was the single consideration in the 
teacher’s instruction. The highly 
trained and accomplished European 
musician found practically no point of 
contact with the crude American sing- 
ing-school leader, and failed to realize 
that in this musical pioneer he was 
meeting the New World equivalent of 
musical which had operated 
generations earlier in Europe to make 
the rich foundation of folk music upon 
which the European art music had 
ica. Lowell Mason understood the 
musical needs of this country, and the 
outgrowth of his work as now carried 
forward in our public schools and 
community music efforts is the true 
and right way to develop a widespread 
love of good music among our people. 
We need the highly trained music spe- 
cialist to lead and teach our gifted 
youth, and our people have developed 
musically to a point where they eager- 
ly support the very finest music and 
musicians of the world. But we must 
ever bear in mind the vital truth that 
the musical status of a people rests 
upon and grows out of the soil of a 
rich folk love for good music and for 
participation in it. Such has been the 
case in every great national school of 
music in the past, and such is and 
must be true in the development of a 
true American school of music. There- 
in lay the work and the message of 
Lowell Mason and the other early pio- 
neers in popular music in this country, 
and we would do well to hold fast to 
the spirit and understanding which 


forces 


glowed in their lives. 
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TO SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS: 


C. G. CONN, LTD., OFFERS YOU 
THIS VALUABLE TWO-FOLD SERVICE 


For half a century we have been helping to organize bands and 
orchestras and have been equipping them with high quality instruments 
which have been a big factor in their success. Our experience fits us to 
be of great service to every school music supervisor interested in the 
formation or maintenance of a school band or orchestra. 


Make use of this experience. Write to Conn about any of your 
school band or orchestra problems. We'll gladly advise you, without 
obligation—suggest instrumentation, how to get started, or give valuable 
pointers on any of your specific problems. 


A Word about Instruments: You supervisors know how important 
they are. With good instruments rapid progress is assured, both of the 
individuals and the organization as a whole. Note these facts about 


CONN INSTRUMENTS: 
Conn instruments are recognized by the world’s greatest artists 
to be: 


—easiest of all to play; the slightest lip vibration starts and 
maintains a tone; 


—most perfect in intonation; an even scale throughout; 


_—most reliable in action, possessing exclusive features and 
improvements developed in the great Conn experimental lab- 
oratories. 


Complete Sets at Reasonable Prices. Instruments to suit all pocket- 
books—all of good quality but in various grades to meet the varying 
needs of professional, amateurs and beginners. Remember, Conn is 
the only manufacturer of every instrument used in the band. Write 
for complete information regarding equipment for bands and orchestras 


of any size. 


Conn violins have won the endorsement of such famous artists as 


Jascha Heifitz. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


CONN BLDG. ELKHART, INDIANA 


W orld’s Largest Manufacturer of High 
Grade Band and Orchestra Instruments 
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President’s Corner 





Dear Fellow Super- 


visors : 

This message is in- 
tended primarily for 
the eight thousand of 
you who are not mem- 
the National 
Conference although 
| hope that the two 


bers of 


thousand who = are 
members will read it 
to the end that they 
may start now to help 


make the next Con- 





of the beneficiaries of 
this pioneer work. 
WHA 


ENCE 


CON FER- 
FOR You 


tHE 
DOES 
Creates Inspiration 
First of all, the na- 
meeting is a 
of inspiration 


tional 


source 


to all who attend. 
There are inspiring 
addresses on educa- 


tional, musical, and 
art subjects that will 


ference a worthy suc- ae ee make you proud of 
, President. ‘ ° . 

cessor to those that the protession to 

have already made history. which you belong and in which you 

This question naturally arises: are trying to serve humanity. You 


“Why is not every Supervisor a mem- 
ber of the Conference?” My answer 
is that I think you will join if you will 
read this message carefully and stop 
to consider how you are benefitting by 
the work that the Conference is doing. 
The Conference is your organiza- 
tion, conducted for your benefit and 
for the welfare and happiness of 20,- 
000,000 school children, to whom you 
are trying to bring the joy of music. 
Of course you want to do your share 
of the work that needs to be done be- 
cause you are benefitting mght now. 
Music, due, in large measure to the 
aggressiveness of our national leaders, 
is now an accepted part of the curri- 
culum in thousands of American 
Only a ) 
music was considered a .fad and a lux- 


cities, few years ago school 
ury by most taxpayers and even by 
many school superintendents. Today, 
music is recognized as a strong and 
fine influence in the school system and 
as a real social force in the commun- 
itv. The National Conference has 
been a strong factor in bringing school 


music to this estate, and you are one 


can have the wonderful experience of 
joining in a vast chorus of your own 
the finest choral 
body anywhere in the world. Or, per- 


fellows— pre ’bably 


haps you can play in the Supervisors’ 
If you do not take part 
yourself, it is worth traveling across 
the continent to hear this splendid con- 
cert and the fine music you will hear 
in Cincinnati by her world renowned 
Festival Chorus and Orchestra. Then 
there and 


orchestra. 


are innumerable concerts 
programs by school children showing 
what is being accomplished in other 
devoted to 


visiting the splendid music work car- 


schools. \ 


day will be 
ried on under the direction of our host, 
Mr. Walter-Aiken. The school music 
in Cincinnati 1s noted from 
You will go 


coast to 
coast for its excellence. 
back to your own work with new en- 
thusiasm, new courage, new energy to 
do it in a better, bigger way than ever 
before. 

This fresh impetus will surely bene- 
fit you as well as those whom you 
serve because it is an undeniable fact 
that “he profits most who serves best.” 
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Supplies Information 

Second, you profit by the funds of 
information which you gather from 
these meetings. The programs 
filled with talks and demonstrations by 
leaders of your profession on the ad- 
ministration of school music, on the 
organization of your various musical 
departments and on the best ways ot 
teaching musical subjects. You will 
rub shoulders with the men and wom- 
en who have made music 
what it is today. There are organiz- 
teachers, musicians, authors and 


are 


school 


ers, 

publishers whom it 1s worth your 
while to meet. They can and will 
gladly help you to solve the many 


questions that have been perplexing 
you. They will suggest ideas to you 
that you can apply to 
schools—that will improve your work 
and contribute to your professional 
growth. 


your own 


Extends Your Reputation 


Another factor that I have noted in 
the advancement of present leaders in 
ur profession is that they 
leaders because they assumed leader- 
ship. They went to the state teachers 
associations, to the state music teach- 
and to the national 
Conference and took an active part. 
By this very act they were brought in- 
to prominence which could never have 
happened had they stayed at home. To 
succeed one must have not only the 
qualities of success, but one must ad- 
vertise them. The third benefit, then, 
of attending the conference is that 
you acquire a reputation outside of 
your own community because others 
hear about you and know of you. 


became 


ers’ conventions 


Promotes Friendships 

\nd finally, one of the finest and 
most lasting benefits of joining and at- 
tending the conference is the friend- 
ships that are made and renewed from 
year to year. Any of our older mem- 
bers will bear me out in the statement 
that the friendships cemented at our 
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national meetings are simply priceless 
—one of the acquisitions that make 
our lives and work worth while. 
Apply now for Membership 
If you are sure that you cannot af- 
ford the expense of attending the 
meeting, then, at least, become a mem- 
ber, by sending your membership fee 
to our treasurer, Mr. A. Vernon Me- 
Fee, Johnson City, Tennessee, and do 
it today—now, while it is on your 
mind. The fee is only three dollars 
for new members—two dollars for old 
Our annual year-book of 
and the JOURNAL 
worth much more to you than the cost 
of the small fee. The book contains 
every address delivered at the meet- 


members. 


proceedings are 


ing, every discussion and every item 
of business transacted. You simply 
cannot afford to be without the Book 
of Proceedings—a bound volume of 


over three hundred pages. 
Funds Needed for Publicity 


Every dollar received by the Con- 





ference is used to advance the cause 
“3000 MEMBERS IN 1924” 
Nineteen-twenty-three was = a 


banner year for the M. S. N. C! 
When the books were closed on the 
1922 Conference year, there were 
1.860 members enrolled. The treas- 
urer’s report shows a total mem- 
bership of 2,663 for 1923. Presi- 
dent Miessner has asked for “3000 
Members in 1924.” Can it be done? 
Easily, if we all do our part to make 
it possible. One thing that every 
person who is now a member can 
do which will materially aid, and 
that is to renew his membership as 
soon as possible. Readers of the 
Journal who are not members 
should decide at once to join the 
ranks of those who not only teach 
public school music, but who be- 
lieve in it to the extent of being 
identitied with the largest organi- 
zation of music educators in the 
United States. New membership 
costs $3. Renewals are $2. Send 
your check today to Treasurer A. 
Vv. MeFee, Johnson City, Tenn 
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of public school music in America. We 
should like to send the JOURNAL regu- 
larly to every School Superintendent, 
to every High School and Grammar 
School Principal, to every school 
board member, to let them know how 
music helps the whole school system 
by making healthier, happier children. 
Can you see how this would help you? 
Of course you can. Then, please do 
your bit, because it requires funds to 
carry on this publicity. We are lim- 
ited only by the balance in the treas- 
ury. 


Attend your State Meeting 


Then, let me urge you to attend your 
next state teachers’ meeting and take 
part in the music section. Bring the 
aims and work of the Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference before the meeting 
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and urge everyone to join the Confer- 
ence. 
Secure Contributing Memberships 


If every live supervisor will be- 
come an active member and will secure 
one contributing membership at five 
dollars as provided for in our by-laws, 
we shall have sufficient funds to place 
the JOURNAL in the hands of every per- 
son interested in education in this 
United States. Surely.you can find 
one person in your community who 
is interested enough in music to con- 
tribute five dollars to the cause. 

Today is none too soon- Will you 
help? I’m sure you will! 

I wish you all a most pleasurable 
and profitable school year. 

Sincerely, 


W. OTTO MIESSNER. 


THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC: 


ITS CULTIVATION 


THE SUPERVISOR'S 


TASK 


EDWARD DickINson, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


\ little more than thirty years ago 
he adventurous call- 


while engaged in t 
ing of a music teacher in a city of 
southern New York, I began to sup- 
plement the regular routine of my la- 
bors by somewhat formal discourses 
to pupils and patrons on the lives and 
works of the great composers. I smile 
today to think how crude these expo- 
sitions were, but perhaps they served 
their purpose better than profounder 
\t any rate 
they Made 
bold by this encouragement I con- 
ceived that my love for historical study 
and a moderate degree of practice in 
handling the King’s English might 
serve me in more systematic endeavors 
to stimulate the interest of my constit- 
Fired by this ambition I con- 


efforts would have done. 
were cordially received. 


uuency. 


fided my dream to my old harmony 
teacher in Boston, the late Stephen A. 
Emery, whom I knew to be an excep- 


tionally intelligent and broad-minded 
musician. I expected to receive a con- 
firmation of my belief in a waiting har- 
vest, accomplished by something like 
an apostolic benediction. Mr. Emery’s 
reply was to the effect that there was 
no demand whatever for lectures on 
music in this country, and no indica- 
tion that there ever would be any. | 
shivered for a moment under this cold 
rallied. I had not 


Stevenson’s 


douche but soon 
at that time read 
“Crabbed Age and Youth,” with its 
inspiring call to defiance of the max- 


essay, 


ims of middle-age prudence, but some- 
thing within me scorned Mr. Emery’s 
warning. His statement of apparent 
conditions was true enough, but his 
inference was wrong. I soon learned, 
as T have often been reminded since, 
that an intellectual or moral deficiency 
in one’s neighborhood is no reason fot 
slow hesitation in moving against it, 
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MUSIC PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


The greatest incentive to music classes and to the entire work of 
schools may be found in the giving of music plays or operettas. The 
results are interesting, pleasurable, and beneficial. Below are the titles 
of some of these music pays which have been prepared especially for 
schools using the Hollis Dann Music Course. Each is accompanied 
by ample directions. All have been given by many schools with 
great success. Are you looking for good material of this kind? 


{ TOY PAGEANT ST. VALENTINE’S PICTURE BOOK 
HEART’S-EASE AND RUE THE LITTLE NEW YEAR 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT THE MOTHER SPEAKS 

MOTHER GOOSE’S GARDEN THE NATIVITY STORY 

ON A MAY-DAY MORNING EARLY THE SHUT UP POSY 

ON CHRISTMAS EVE THE SOUL OF PRISCILLA 


There are many advantages in using the Hollis Dann Music Course 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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OF INTEREST TO MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA TRAINING SERIES 





STRING ENSEMBLE ““POPULAR PROGRAM COLLECTION” 
GORDON GORDON 

The very first steps in Pleasing arrangements from standard 

ORCHESTRA TRAINING composers, full string and wind parts. 


Violin and cello parts involve easy 
shifts: In point of grade, will follow 


“String Ensemble” 
Parts each 50 cents, Piano 75 cents 


A comprehensive program of teaching 
material for development of the 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Meladic Etudes for unison practice, 
Easy harmonization for the full string 


group, ad libitum flute “THE MoperRN SCHOOL OR- 


PIANO AND DIRECTORS’ SCORE CHESTRA” AND ITs DEVELOPMENT 
Effective in violin and piano Devoted to organization and class 
Large print, 9 x 12 in. page teaching methods 
Sample music pages and prices on A TEACHER’s HAND Book 
application Price $1.25 








Appress L. M. Gorpon, 2222 Monroe St., MaApison, WIs. 
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verse. (1 commend 
the 
whose lot may be cast in an unmusical 
\s a result of Mr. km- 


‘lv the re 


this observation to timid ones 


ot HmMunity } 
ery s discouragement my natural spirit 
of contradiction was aroused, and in 
a few months | dropped my work of 
teaching the piano and organ, and went 
to Europe for the exclusive study of 
Why I did this with 


musical history. 


no ouragement I do not know. Per- 
haps by some kind of divination I felt 
a stirring in the subconscious musical 
life of America. At any rate I was 
just In time. 


\ good deal of water has run under 
bridge since those happy days of 
youthful recklessness, or, if you please, 
of inspired insight. | with- 
out boasting that I was a pioneer, but 
found that I must work with 

and main to keep up with the 
the 


may say 
I soon 
might 
procession. So great has been 
change in the past few years so pop- 
ular has become this subject of which 
| am speaking, that [ am sometimes 
almost inclined to think that a music 
teacher who does not give lectures 
will soon be looked upon as a curios- 
itv. The desire for instruction in the 
zsthetics of musical art is 
every 


history and 


rapidly taking possession of 


group and center where music is ser- 
Musical history and 


ly regarded. 


tous 
musical appreciation have become sub- 
jects of systematic study in a host of 
conservatories, 


colleges, universities, 


public schools and private schools, and 
a fe itiire 


well nigh every women’s musical club 


y 
~ 


in the seasonal programs of 


in America. Many private teachers 


also have 
their pupils for a similar purpose. Chil- 
beyond the kindergarten 
stage hear of the two little Mozarts on 
their concert the little 
Handel stealthily practicing the harpsi- 
chord in the attic at midnight in evas- 
ion of his philistine father’s prohibi- 
the latter item, perhaps, a some- 


organized groups among 


ren iust 


tours, or of 


tion, 


what dangerous piece of suggestion. 


It is difficult to tell which exceeds, or 


RITS¢ IRS 
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which preceded the other— the demand 
or the supply. Both coimcide wtih 
corresponding activity in the publish- 
ing houses, from which issues a stream 
of works on musical history, biography 
and criticism for which there was but 
a scanty call a generation ago. I know 
of no phenomenon more encouraging 
to those who believe in the beneticience 
of music as a factor in national cul- 
ture, and are striving to establish mus- 
ical education on solid intellectual 
foundations. 

To go back to my question of a mo- 
| have no doubt that it is 


le 
that the 


ment 


ago, 
true, as in most similar cases, 
supply, slight as it was at first, was a 
little ahead of the demand. An intel- 
lectual or a spiritual need does not 
really become self-conscious until it 
is touched by the fire of some who 
have caught the vision. But when the 
need is distinctly felt it spreads like a 
contagion, and since in this instance 
scholarly preparation must be relative- 
ly slow it was soon outrun by the de- 
but, on the other hand, it is 
how enthusiasm, 


mand. 
delightful to 
which is in no wise dependent upon 


see 


preparation, quickly took fire, and in 
the call 
swarm of young and ardent spirits 


response to for teachers 


+ 


rushed into the virgin field. It 
would be am- 


seems 
as though the response 
and that the Macedonian 


ple, 


would cease because the helpers are 
many and near at hand. 

But the matter is not quite so sim- 
ple. Behold, a new problem presents 
itself. The supply seems large, but 
what about the quality? Who 


these confident volunteers who ask the 


are 


public to accept them as teachers of a 
subject to which famous scholars have 
given a life-time of study, and what 
are their credentials? The whole pur- 
pose of music in the Public Schaols 
is to develop the appreciation of music 
among the pupils and in the commun- 
ity, not to train expert performers. 
Your president in one of his 
books that musical appreciation is one 


says in 
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4 GA delightful fancy and a real poetic quality runs y ae this brief one-act 
IS operetta for children. The music is admirably fitted to the need, and while it is 
le simple and melodious, as it must to be sung by children, it is touched with true 
a musicianship and offers many true beauties. This little fairy piece ought to find 
‘|- favor with many, and delight many audiences. ¢ The characters may be played 
ot by boys and girls or girls only. 

’ Vocal score 80 cents net 
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he (NT: PUBLISHED BY 
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q nk J. FISCHER & BROTHER, NEW YORK 
as | ll FOURTH AVENUE AT EIGHTH STREET 
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¥ 4 AND BAND —, 
‘its are still the recognized favorites of the school orchestras and 
ms | | bands of the country. 
m- || ASCHER’S BEGINNERS ORCHESTRA BOOK 
Ty ASCHER’S ADVANCED ORCHESTRA BOOKS 
os tl NOS. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
“ ASCHER’S BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED 
san | BAND BOOKS 
but 4 | With Orchestra Combinations 
™ | 
are | | ASCHER’S CONCERT FOLIOS, OPERATIC FOLIOS, 
the | | MARCH FOLIOS 
fa | And Many Others 
ave Watch for the Newest Addition to This Group: 
hat 
ur ASCHERS ADVANCED ORCHESTRA BOOK NO. 5 
wls with theasame large and varied instrumentation and high grade 
1sic of selections which has made the other four books in this 
— series so popular. Ready about September 15th. 
“a Send for Complete Catalogs and sample violin parts 
his EMIL ASCHER, Inc., 11°55 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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of the most difficult of all subjects to 
teach. | believe this statement to be 
true. It has the same difficulties that 
exist in the teaching of appreciation 
of literature, with the addition of dif- 
ficulties that are peculiar to itself. Now 
why is the teaching of the apprecia- 
tion of music so difficult? The teach- 
ing of skillful playing of base-ball to 
boys is difficult, but not the apprecia- 
tion of The teaching of 
beautiful dancing to girls is difficult, 
but not the appreciation of dancing. 
What is the difference between base- 
ball or dancing and music in this re- 
spect? You say that the appreciation 
of dancing and base-ball already ex- 


came along to 


base-ball. 


isted before anyone 
teach those arts; that it is natural, in- 
nate in all healthy boys and girls. Well, 
is it not so with music? In all chil- 
dren there is a germ of musical feel- 
ing, waiting only to be developed. | 
once heard a very noted school-music 
educator from England say that he 
never found an unmusical child. The 
parallel I made just now is closer than 
appears at first. Every boy loves base- 
ball, but he does not at first appreciate 
good ball-playing. He naturally most 
admires a slugger like Babe Ruth; but 
he needs to be taught that some quiet 
appearing short-stop or second-base- 
man, who always does the correct 
thing in the shortest possible space of 
time, is the true artist in his profes- 
sion. 

The teaching of the appreciation of 
music is not a teaching of apprecia- 
tion in the abstract neither is it put- 
ting into the pupil’s mind something 
that was not there before. It is help- 
ing something to grow that already ex- 
isted by the intelligent use of musical 
works that are suited to the present 


capacity. Just as teaching the appre- 


ciation of poetry to young people does 
not consist in discoursing upon the ab- 
stract principles of poetry after the 
fashion of the aesthetic philosophers 
in their systems, but in taking poetical 
works in the concrete, some stirring 
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ballad like “Paul Revere’s Ride,” per- 
haps, or a simple lyric touching upon 
some experience that is common and 
dear, and going on gradually to deep- 
er and more universal 
thought and feeling, as in Gray’s “EI- 
egy, perhaps, or the Odes of Keats, 
always keeping in sight of the young 
student’s growing possibilities of ap- 
prehension and interest until little by 
little, without his knowing how, there 
is developed in his mind a sort of stan- 
dard, a delicate power of discrimina- 
tion between what is refined and what 


ranges of 


is coarse, between what is noble and 
what is shallow, between what is novel 
and strong and what is commonplace, 
between what is permanent and what 
is ephemeral. So in music, the pleasure 
in one or another musical piece leads 
on to an appreciation beyond the sin- 
gle instance, to a more general recep- 
tiveness, and as the range of knowl- 
edge and experience grows the mind 
is insensibly fashioned into an instru- 
ment which responds more and more 
quickly and more perfectly in tune to 
the sound of the master’s voice, the 
touch of the master’s hand. 

This, to my mind, is musical appre- 
ciation and the means by which it is 
helped to grow. This sounds simple 
and yet, as your president says, it is 
exceedingly difficult. Why is it so? 
One reason is that music exists only 
as it is performed; any performance Is 
not easy to provide, and a bad per- 
formance—always an imminent peril 
—perverts the work, so that a bung- 
ling execution of a Chopin Nocturne, 
we will say, is not the nocturne at all 
as its composer meant it, and an ap- 
preciation of it, in the true sense of 
the word, is out of the question. Then 
again, listening to music requires 4 
power of concentrated attention under 
conditions and requirements which no- 
thing else in the pupil’s life ever de- 
mands. He hears sounds out of doors, 
but they are not musical sounds and 
they are not organically combined; 
(Continued to Page 50) 
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“The Plateau Plan of Gradation”’ 


is one of the outstanding features of the new 


MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


No longer are pupils obliged to climb steadily from one difficulty 
to another in their music study without remaining long enough on 
one level to enjoy it. With this new series they are made to feel a 
mastery of all that has preceded. 

What music series do you use? Can you find many successive 
pages in your music readers which your class can sing at sight, 
without hesitation and with real pleasure? That is what the Music 
Education Series provides by its plateau plan of gradation. 


Songs of Childhood, 144 pages, 130 songs 
Introductory Music, 176 pages, 182 songs 
Elementary Music, 192 pages, 209 songs 
Juvenile Music, 176 pages, 158 songs 


Other volumes to be published dt short intervals 


GINN AND COMPANY po se New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 











COLLECTIONS FOR SCHOOL USE 


A list of useful and practical books for school work. Their 
popularity has proven their worth. 


Se See Bs, og ccs ck ak asadeevenen $ .40 
The Unison Chorus (NEW)................... .60 
a okt denad an breaded es .60 
Fearis Quartet and Chorus Book (Mixed Voices).... .60 
Cees cee Ge GIG 5 ovine kd cweccepanescwd .60 
Fearis Two-Part Song Album (Treble Voices)..... .60 
The Girls’ Glee Club (Three-Part Songs)......... .60 
Ideal Collection of Trios (Female Voices)......... .60 
High School Glee Club (Male Voices)........... .60 
New Era Male Voice Collection................. .60 


Single copies sent on approval upon request. Rates on quantities. 
Write for catalog of operetta and octavo publications. 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO., 2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WiLL EARHART, Pittsburg, Pa. 





History of Music—Cecil Forsyth, 
Art Publication Society. 

Whether or not this book satishes 
the great need which most of us music 
supervisors feel, it will certainly gain 
our attention, for it bears on the title 
page the stirring (to us) announce- 
ment: “Prepared for High School Stu- 
dents and Music Clubs.” 

It is difficult to see how the task to 
which the author addresses himself, 
namely that of writing a history of 
music for high school students and 
music clubs, could be better done. Mr. 
Forsyth brings, of course, an 1mpres- 
sive equipment to his work. In a de- 
lightfully easy and intimate style, with 


only a trace of condecension now and 


then to his supposedly juvenile Or at 
least comparatively unlettered audi- 
ence, he tells the story. It is aston- 
ishingly well and pleasantly written. 
I:very salient fact is there: and big 
salient facts and little salient facts— 
for there are such—are placed easily 
in such natural perspective that one 
comes to the end of the book with an 
organized picture of the history of 
music in his mind instead of an incho- 
ate mass of facts. 

But I doubt whether it is the book 
we are waiting for, nevertheless; for 
it is a history of music, and what we 
want, I take it, is material for use with 
classes in appreciation of music. The 
distinction implies, in this case, that 
the author has given us a most admir- 
able account of the development of 
means for producing music, means for 
zvriting music and sketches of the lives 
of men who made music, and has even 
delightfully accurate analyses of the 
stvles of various composers: but no 


music is recommended for hearing, no 


analvsis of various musical forms is 


made, and one consequently gets the 
impression that the net result to the 
pupil of assimilating the book will be 
to fill his memory—by incredibly easy 
and pleasant steps, it is true—with 
much valuable know- 
ledge, but without impressing upon his 
musical sensorium one smallest vibra- 
tion of ringing tone. 

But this is not detractory. 


accurate and 


It sim- 
ply recognizes that the book does one 
thing signally well, but does not do at 
all an entirely different thing, which 
the reviewer unreasonably conjectured 
it might be intending to do, but which 
it is under no smallest compulsion to 
attempt. On the contrary, | 
would urge every musician and teach- 


do or 


er to buy a COp\ of this be ok, and urge 
others to buy it. You will derive un- 
usual pleasure and profit from it. Only 
don’t expect to use it as a textbook in 
the hands of your pupils in high school 
music appreciation classes, for that 
Even in 


suggest 


is what it 1s not good for. 
that connection, however, | 
that you have it at hand in the school 
library. 


The Man Without a Count-y. FE. S. 
Hosmer. The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


The text of this interesting cantata 
is obtained by first adapting Edward 
Everett Hale’s compelling story of the 
same name to the exigencies of libret- 
to form and then making a metrical 
paraphrase of those parts of the text 
involved. Wath reference to the larg- 
er features of musical mood, sequence 
of moods and climax, this adaptation 
and paraphrasing has been most skill- 
fully and effectively done. If the text, 
read in cold blood, lacks some of the 


literary grace and strength of the orig- 
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You Will Be as Favorably Impressed 
he 
<|]/ —— as Hundreds of Others —— 
be 
Sy ” 
th We will send to you for the asking, a copy of Cecil Forsyth’s 
ef Progressive Series History of Music for seven days free ex- 
re amination. If you like it as well as hundreds of other Supervisors 
of Music do, you may then keep the book at a 25 per cent 
n- discount from the general public price of $1.20. You, as Super- 
ne visor of Music, remit only go cents! 
at 
ch ] : 
ed | 
ch | |] PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
to 
|i) HISTORY OF MUSIC 
h- 
ce By CECIL FORSYTH 
ly 
in 
ol is being used in many schools and music clubs because it is new, 
- interesting, concise, accurate, complete with essentials, small in 
in : ' 
oi volume, printed in large type, and well illustrated. It is rapidly 
ol being adopted in schools because educators find that it exactly 
meets requirements in setting forth the necessary fundamental 
data, interestingly told in narrative form and free from encyclo- 
pedic dryness. 
». 
0. Make a request for your copy of this book for free examina- 
ta tion. If it isn’t everything we and hundreds of supervisors and 
rd book reviewers say it is, you can return it after examination 
he without the least obligation. 
t- 
al 
xt 
7 ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
ce | 
| ||| 4317 OLIVE STREET, DEPT. S-1, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ct, | 
ne | I] ‘ 
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inal prose, it is no more than one 
might expect: and as compared with 
the ordinary run of cantata and other 
musical texts, it has very acceptable 
literary quality—though, to be sure, 
that is not very high praise. 

The music by Mr. Hosmer will prob- 
ably add to that composer's already 
reputation. It is very 
As a matter 


established 
singable, very effective. 
of prime importance to JOURNAL read- 
ers, we may add that it is sufficiently 
restrained in compass and conserva- 
tive in harmonic effects to make it a 
very practicable work for high school 
choruses. Unquestionably such a 
large, dramatic subject as this might 
well have been given a musical investi- 
ture of more vigorous, original and 
modern kind. Indeed, a subject with 
such heights and depths of emotional 
experience, might well draw upon the 
full resources of a Richard Wagner. 


But if it had done so, we probably 
would not have a work suitable for 
high school chorus: and while Mr. 


Hosmer uses familiar and even some- 
what conventional musical materials, 
it must be said that in this work he 
gets an extraordinary amount of effect 
out of them and produces some very 
great climacteric moments, probably 
of the complete sincerity of 
is evidently 


because 
feeling 
writing. 

A detailed analysis of the music ts 
not here possible. but the reviewer 
does wish definitely to call the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in music 
suitable for high school choruses to 
this work. Its subject is of excep- 
tionally deep and appropriate signifi- 
cance, its music very appealing to stu- 


out of which he 


dents. 


Folk Songs of Many Peoples. Volume 
Two. Compiled and Edited by 
Florence Hudson Botsford. 

It is impossible for your reviewer 
to speak of this book except in terms 
that may well seem 


of enthusiasm 


JOURNAL 


wildly extravagant. But when one, in 
this age of a steady outpour of printed 
pages, good, bad and indifferent, comes 
upon a monumental work, done with 
the conscience of an angel, done with 
superlative skill, patience and unfail- 
ing good taste, done out of sheer faith 
in the beauty and holiness of human- 
ity and those outpourings of human 
souls which are folksongs, done with- 
out any discernible desire or expecta- 
tion of worldly reward, and put forth 
quietly, with no boastful heraldings,— 





THE BOOK OF PROCEEDINGS 


By the time you receive this Is- 
sue of the Journal the Book of 
Proceedings will be nearly, if not 
quite ready for the members of the 
Conference, Every active member 
is entitled to a copy, and a copy 
will be sent to every active member 
ig his or her address is in the Edi- 
tors office. .It is therefore suggest- 
ed that members make use of the 
card recently sent out for their use 
in providing this oftice with their 
correct address. Copies of the 
Book of Proceedings of the Cleve- 
land meeting may be had by those 
who are not members of the con- 
ference by sending $2.00 to the 
Journal office. There are also a 
few copies of previous meetings on 
hand which may be purchased. 











what is one to do but grow rhapsodic, 
and feel that he has a right to be so? 
Volume One of this work was beau- 
tiful and fine enough to meet any ex- 
pectation, and in itself was an achieve- 
ment. This Volume Two is not bet- 
ter—it could not be—but its 451 pages 
of music constitute even a more ex- 
tensive and richer completion of a 
task than Volume One implied. It 1s 
about twice the size of Volume One, 
and of the same unique quality- 
These books are published by The 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave 
nue, New York City; which same & 
the Publication Department, National 
Board Young Women’s Christian As 
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Children’s Work May be Started a Week After Receiving This Course 


THE HOME NORMAL COURSE 


For Children’s Work in Music 


NEW By OCTAVIA HUDSON NEW 
IN NINE VOLUMES (Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, Vols. 121-129) 

Book 1. Teacher's Guide to Study Net Book 7. Illustrative MusicandSongs Net 
and Ninety Lesson-Programs (Vol. 121) 1.50 for the Kindergarten (Suitable for Special 

Book 2. Staff and Keyboard Drills Drills or Public School Work) (Vol. 127) 1.50 
(Vol. 122) 1.50 

Book 3. Rhythmical Development Book 8. Music Appreciation 
(Vol. 123) 1.50 Through Story-Studies and Games (Vol. 

Book 4. Muscular Development (Vol. 128 1.50 
124) 1.50 

Book 5. Special Interpretative Drills Book 9. The Children’s Technic, 
(Vol. 125) 1.50 Grades I, II, III (Equally Adapted for 

Book 6. Scale-Building and Dicta- Adult Beginners) and Thirty Graded Lists 
tion Exercises (Vol. 126) 1.50 of Teaching Material (Vol. 129) 2.00 


Price, Complete Set, $12.00, Net 


A complete normal course of study presented in detail for teachers of little 
children. The only course so completely arranged as to enable teachers to 
conduct musical kindergarten and preparatory classes successfully without 
long preparation and instruction from a normal teacher. 


¥ A fully descriptive 16-page booklet 
oN 


8 : 
rE sent to any address free 
ly . 
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G. SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Earl V. Moore, A. M., Director 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 24, 1923 
COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


George Oscar Bowen, Head of Department 








Two and Three Year Courses embracing all subjects necessary to the 
complete train'ng of the Supervisor and Teacher of Music in the Grade, Junior 
High and Senior High Schools, State Normal School and College. 

Unusual advantages are offered for observation and practice teaching in the 
Ann Arbor public schools, in which the music work is of a high standard. 

Two Concert Courses and the May Festival bring to Ann Arbor a large 
group of the world’s greatest artists in eighteen concerts. 


APPLIED AND THEORETICAL COURSES 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


PIANO ORGAN AND THEORY 
(Albert Loekwood Earl Vincent Moore, A. M. 
VOICE BAND INSTRUMENTS 
William Wheeler, Ph. B. Wilfred Wilson 
VIOLIN DEAN OF WOMEN 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood, A, M,. Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher 


For catalogue and further information address Charles A. Sink, Secretary 
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sociations. I gather from the intro- 


duction to this book that Mrs. Bots- 
ford has spent some twelve years or 
more in compiling these songs. And 


the first observation to make in con- 
nection with them is that many of 
them have been taken down first-hand 
as heard when sung by the folks them- 
selves, and have a tang, an authentic- 
ity, an individual character, that is us- 


ually absent from songs, that have 
passed through successive editings. 
\When songs have been culled from 


museum and library collections, rare 
sympathy and taste have acted to pre- 


serve—often, I fancy, to restore—the 
full flavor of the soil which for a 
time clings to the roots of these wild 
flowers after they have been lifted 


from their native haunts. Such sym- 
pathy and taste have been applied to 
every detail of text, melody and ac- 
companiment, with results that are of 
distinguished character. 

The “Foreword” and the “Intro- 
duction” to this notable book are rich 
in suggestion of rare vistas of social, 
ethical, aesthetic and musical outlook. 
The bases of the 
sources from which they were gath- 


choice of songs, 
ered, the purposes which guided the 
compiler, are also touched upon brief- 
ly, but so illuminatingly that one longs 
to quote these sections entire. 


The Universal Teacher for Orchestra 
and Band Instruments by Maddy 
and Giddings. Published by C. G. 
Conn, Lt’d., Elkhart, Indiana. 


Another long step in the improve- 
ment of instruction in music is taken 
through the medium of these books, 
published at about the time that the 
preceding issue of our JOURNAL was 
In method they 
think, radically 

instruction is 


coming off the press. 
are radical—but, I 
right. Instrumental 
made to rest upon the child’s earlier 
musical experience, and it is recog- 
for the 


nized that this experience is, 
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great masses of children, that which 
is gained through their singing in pub- 
lic schools. The first studies are there- 
fore the simplest little tunes that chil- 
dren know, or are likely to know, or 
that will meet with their interest and 
capabilities if they are previously un- 
known. Consequently, the child starts 
by learning to play a tune: and what 
child—or adult—ever took up a music- 
al instrument for a first try-out upon 
it without trving to do this very thing! 
Indeed, what else is instrumental tech- 
nic for? 

But this implies that technic is some- 
thing to be gradually attained while 
playing and by playing, and not some- 
thing to be established before playing. 
We “Song Method” people long ago 
accepted a similar principle with re- 
spect to the technic of staff-notation; 
but it is a later discovery in connection 
with instrumental technic, and is dis- 
covered now by few 
cept those in public schools—and _ not 
by all of them. 


instructors ex- 


The method is further based upon 
the child’s school experience in that 
it uses his knowledge of the tonic-sol- 
fa syllables: directs that he sing the 
songs and play them as smoothly as 
he sings them: and in that it clears 
the way for a mastery of transposition 
based upon the firm sense of tonality 
developed by use of the “movable do” 
system. 

The music is well arranged with re- 
spect to technical gradation and needs. 
All pieces are arranged so that all the 
strings or all the wind instruments 
may play any one of them in unison 
and, by use of transpositions which 
have been made easily intelligible and 
practicable, by any combination of in- 
struments selected from both groups. | 
In arrangements for ensemble play- 
ing, the melody of a piece is assigned 
first to one group of instruments and 
then to another. The merging of in- 
strumental orchestral 
groups is provided for in such pieces. 


classes into 
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EASY ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


THAT WILL INTEREST 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS AND. TEACHERS 


STUBER’S “INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC COURSE” 


for school and class work with orchestra, for very beginners. This course 
has been used for over three years in public schools with thousands of 
pupils. 


ROOT’S BEGINNERS ORCHESTRA NO. 1 


is easy and will keep the pupil interested and at the same time afford a 
repertoire for school concerts. 


ROOT’S BEGINNERS BAND BOOK NO 1 


has been introduced in thousands of schools, convents and other amateur 
organizations with great success. 


We publish Sacred and other Secular Collections in easy grades. 
Samples will be sent upon request to Supervisors, Teachers and 


Band Leaders. 
E. T. ROOT & SONS 
1520 East 55th St. Chicago 











WHERE TO GET YOUR MUSIC AND COSTUMES WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


THE LARGEST MUSIC LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 
TAMS RENTS STANDARD MUSIC 


For PusLic SCHOOLS, CHORAL SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 
ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO FURNISH ON RENTAL 
MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, OCTAVO CHORUSES (SACRED AND 
SECULAR) EXERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CON- 
CERTED NUMBERS, ENCORE SONGS, GRAND AND 
COMEC OPERAS, MUSICAL COMEDIES. 


Why not pul on a musical comedy as a change from minstrels ? 
TAMS RENTS COSTUMES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR EVERY OCCASION 
SPECIALISTS ON COSTUMES 
For Plays, Operas, Operettas, Minstrels, etc. 
COSTUMES TO ORDER—TIGHTS—TRUNKS—SILK STOCKINGS 
Produced by Churches, Schools, Convents, Amateur Societies 
It Pays to Communicate with Us 
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318-20 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eucens M. HAHNEL, St. Louis, Mo. 


B. F. Stuse, 


Victor L. F. REBMANN, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Russet V. MorcANn, Cleveland, O. 
Akron, O. 








PLANS FOR THE COMING YEAR 


The work of the com- 


mittee on Instrumental 


\ffairs for the first of 
its two years tenure of 
office was reported on 


informally at the Cleve 
land meeting, and the 
nature of its duties and 
privileges as well as the 
opportunities for service 
within its were 
outlined in a paper read 
by the Chairman at 
Cleveland and published 
in full in the May, 1923 


? 


grasp 





whose friendly snule is 
familiar to all, and 
whose magnificent in- 
strumental 


much in evidence at the 


work was 
late Conference, is re- 
sponsible for the terrt- 
included in_ the 
Conference, 


tory 
Southern 
and it is hoped that a 
Southern Committee will 
be appointed to cooper- 
the National 
and thereby achieve the 


ate with 


special aims for which 


issue of the SuPERVIs- Jay W. Far the Southern Confer- 
’ : . Chairman Insrumental Committee s . 

ors’ JOURNAL. It seems ence with its own pecu- 

fitting at the opening of the new lhiar problems and needs was organiz- 


school year to expose the plans of the 
Committee and outline the work 
which it hopes to accomplish before 
its term of privilege expires. 

rhe territory of the United States 
has been divided between the members 
of the Committee as follows: Dr. Vic- 
tor L. F. Rebmann, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
a scholar of the highest rank, has the 
supervision of the States comprised in 
the Eastern Conference. At the New- 
ark meeting the most friendly cooper- 
between the Eastern and the 
National was effected, and an Eastern 
Instrumental Affairs 
was promised. This Committee, not 
yet announced, is to have as its head 
Dr. Rebmann, and thus efficient dis- 
instrumental investiga- 


at a8 


Committee on 


tribution of 


tions is guaranteed and useless dupli- 
cation of efforts avoided. Mr. Rus- 
sell V. Morgan, of Cleveland, Ohio, 


ed. The Chairman of the National 
Committee has taken over the group 
of the Far-Western States, and is as- 
sured of the special co-operation of 
Glenn Woods, that dynamic instru- 
mental pioneer, who so impressed the 
Cleveland meeting with his genius for 
research and his genial and engaging 
personality. The small group of Mid- 
Western States, large 
and teeming with vigorous and enter- 
prising instrumental activities, comes 
under the care of Mr. B. F. Stuber, 
who goes from Akron, Ohio, where 
he has done conspicuous work in vio- 
lin instruction and in the exploiting of 
grade school resources, to Detroit, 
Mich., to work with the well-known 
Tom Chilvers. The remaining States 
in the Near West, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Towa, Wisconsin, and the 
Dakotas are in the hands of Eugene 


in population, 
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Tell Us Your Needs! 


WE HELP YOU 


Many supervisors have experienced delays in obtaining the class of mategial desired, because of failure to state their needs clearly and 
definitely © overcome this, we offer the following form for the conveni@fice of our friends. By using it you will enable us to put you 
in touch quickly with the very best material available to meet your particular needs. Remember we know of corrything on the market suitable 
for school use, of ail publishers. 








Educational Music Bureau, Date 
64 E Van Buren St Chicago 
Gentlemen (1) Please make recommendation of material marked "X" 


(2) Send on approval (if possible) the material marked "XX" I agree to pay transpor- 
tation costs, and return in good condition any material not needed, within two weeks from date of 
receipt, paying for what is kept Our quantity orders for any of this material will be sent to you 
with the understanding that we are to receive the regular (publisher's) prices and discounts 














In column 1—\Mark with an “X"’ the items on which you would like to recetve our recommendations or suggestions 
—Mark with an “XX” the items on which you would like to see copies “on approval” if possible. 
In column 2—Write the approximate number of eopies or quantity that will probably be purchased of each title or item chosea. 
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Collection of Action Songs Booke and Collections: High School Theory ~4} 
Operettas 5 Y ? B Harmony | 
‘> INTERMEDIATE GRADES 7 C 
. Octavo Chor : Jounterpuint } | 
Seng Collections 5. A.B — } Instrumentation 
Octavo Selections S.A. T. B Sight Reading: 
. Operettas Beginners. 
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4) ASSEMBLY SONG BOOKS 
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nr = a Treble Moderately Easy Large Size | 
SAB seonaretaty Difficult Pocket Size 
eavy } 
; : Folk Dances and Singin; | } 
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Easy 
Moderately Easy Community Song Books 
Moderately Difficult Institute Song Books 
Heavy Supervisor's Library 
BAND MUSIC High School Library 
a) BOOKS OR FOLIOS eee SNS SEED 


Music Appreciation 


Cantatas 
History of Music 


Part 
hree-Part Treble 
A.B 


4c 


Operetras Ss 
Treble Voices Only 
Mixed Characters 


Cantatas ~ 
Unison and Two-Part Seginnere SPECIAL 
se-Bast Moderately Easy — 
Four-Part Moderately Difficult 
I a 
Heavy 


HIGH SCHOOL MATERIAL 
s) BOYS’ GLEE CLUB eee ane 

Books and Collections Moderately Diffcu 

— 2 Heavy SUNDRY SUPPLIES 


(b) SEPARATE NUMBERS 
Easy 


Octavo Choruses CLASS INSTRUCTION BOOKS Pitch Pipes 
awe a) PIANO Staff Liners 
Operettas ——— Bacens 
nior ” Music Stands and Cases 
Se t bv 1ot IN . Conductor's Stand 
b GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB Soutien Blank Music Note Books: 
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a Methods Music Paper (7x8 \» 
Par Studies Director's Music Bags and 
4) OTHER BAND OR Cases 
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Operettas 
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“HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING” 


By GIDDINGS AND BAKER 
A Practical Book Relating to the Teaching of HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
—— in All of Its Phases 

PRICE $2.00 EACH 
Earl L. Baker, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, Publisher 
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llahnel, Director of Music in St. 
Louts, Mo., and Concertmaster extra- 
ordinary of the Supervisors’ Orches- 
a No one 


the spell of 


who has ever come under 
\lr. Hahnel’s wer 4 
plaving, or has enjoyed his scholarly 
the 


Call 


and enthusiastic discussions of 


problems of musical pedagogy 
ever lose the impression of the man, 
the student, the artist, and the teacher. 

The chairman that he 


been given a really extraordinary com- 


feels has 


mittee, strong in personality, in force 
of character, and in personal achieve- 
ment, and that the distribution of ter- 
ritory insures a capable and efficient 
accomplishment of the work of the 


coming vear. 


The most tangible evidence of the 
ictivity of the Committee for the first 
year is a census made of the instru- 

ntal forces of the country. After 


an elaborate correspondence which en- 
listed the cooperation of 40 interested 
and involved sending out 
a list of 


ervisors has been made, card-indexed, 


supervisors, 
some 6,000 blanks, [,000 sup- 
and copies furnished to the members 

Committee and to the Editor 


Returns 


of the 
of the Supervisors’ Journal. 
are believed to be quite comprehens- 
ive (excepting California, Michigan, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee), and all 
supervisors who have any connection 
with instrumental instruction in any 
form, or at least who are really inter- 
ested, have been heard from, and all 
communities where such work is giv- 
en are tabulated and visualized with 
colored pins on a map in the Chair- 
man’s study. It is really astonishing, 
the wide spread interest in public 
school instrumental affairs, and the in- 
telligence and enthusiasm that are put 
into the administration of these in- 
terests. 

During the first part of the coming 
year the National Committee is to send 
out a questionnaire which will com- 
plete a diagnosis of instrumental con- 


ditions and enable the committee to 


report on the extent and the character 
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of such instruction, and give complete 
and accurate statistics. Those to whom 
} 


dressed 


this questionnaire will be ac 
are urgently requested to fill it out 
completely and promptly, and to re- 
fer all other unofficial questionnaires, 
il 


if any are made, to the Committee. 
is hoped that one investigation will 
make unnecessary any of the annoy- 
ing and incomplete requests for in- 
formation that abuse our patience and 
weaken the force of an important and 
serlouy investigation. 

The preparation of teachers to give 


instrumental instruction is a_ Vital 


question, and is being actively con- 
sidered by the Committee. Mr. Mor- 
gan is to formulate officially the de- 
sirable qualifications of the instru- 
mental supervisor, and Mr. Stuber is 
making a survey of all the schools in 
the country which offer courses for 
the preparation of such supervisors. 
These schools will be furnished with 
the statement of the minimum require- 
ments, and an effort will be made to 
induce them to broaden, if necessary, 


} 


their courses so as to attain the de- 


sired end. 

The matter of material is the most 
serious consideration before the Com- 
mittee. Dr. Rebmann’s list, made for 
and published by the Eastern Confer- 
ence, has been taken as a basis, and 
will be brought down to date by him- 
self and Mr. Stuber. 
will be studied and tabulated along 
similar lines by Mr. Morgan, Violin 
teaching material by Mr. Hahnel, and 
class methods and for the 
other orchestral and band instruments 
by the chairman. Material for the 
outside study of Violin and Piano for 
school credit will be studied in co- 
operation with the M. T.N. A., 
graded list will be submitted, if pos- 
sible, at the next Conference. 


Band material 


material 


and a 


A census of players for Conference 
Orchestras is being prepared by Mr. 
Morgan, and should facilitate mater- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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MAKE LEARNING EASY AND FASCINATING 


BY USING IN YOUR SCHOOL 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 
By Emil Barth 

deals with the fundamentals in a 
unique STUDY BOOK which teaches 
the pupil to understand the Theory, 
as well as to write Scales, Intervals, 
and Chords. It provides the space 
for writing. 

It makes the pupil THINK, WRITE, 
and KNOW! Price 35 cents 

Use the same principle in teaching 
music reading that you use in teach- 
ing word reading. It is the NATURAL 
METHOD! 

SIGHT READING MELODIES 
Words by Laura Rountree Smith 
Music by F, F. Churchill 
Provides the material for teaching 
the child to sing COMPLETE MELO- 
DIES precisely as he learned to read 

WORD GROUPS. Price 40 cents. 


CLAYTON 





F. SUMMY CO., 


JESSIE L. GAYNOR’S 
most popular song 
SLUMBER BOAT 


has now been arranged for small 
Orchestra and Piano. A _ splendid 


program number for the school or- 
chestra. 


Complete Orchestration 8 .75 
kOe 25 


VOWEL SONGS 
for vocal training in Kindergarten 
and primary schools 
By William M. Lawrence 
Each song teaches the correct pro- 
duction of one Vowel sound. An in- 
valuable cultural foundation. The 
songs are fascinating and are to be 
taught by rote. 
Price 25 cents 


PUBLISHERS 


429 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Send for our complete Catalog. 


Write now for suggestions for 


music for your Thanksgiving and Christmas Entertainments. 











: 
A New Idea Which Has Proved Invaluable— 
Toy Instrument for Rhythmic Training in 


nstruments advertised here have been 
by the leading supervisors of music 
it the country and are the most 

d inexpensive obtainable 
Net Net 
each$ .1 Metallaphone.ea.$ Q5 
each 10 Tambourine.each 6 

eac! 4 Handsticks. each 

Cymt per pair 1.25 Drum ; each 1.75 


School Children Will Love These 
Old Melodies for Young Violinists 
Ten First Position arrangement by Emil 
v, for Four Violins and Piano. Contents: 
. Santa Lucia, Old Folks at Home, 
My Old Kentucky Home, Jingle Bells, Ben 
t, Sweet and Low, Yankee Doodle, Flow 
rently Sweet Afton, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. 
Parts, each so cents; Piano Acc. $1.00. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc,, 222° NEW YORK 


FOR THE 


GROUP EDUCATOR 
Just the Thing for Class Teaching 
Superior Violin Fingerboard Chart 
\n infallible guide for correct placing of 
fingers on the four strings and for gauging 
nate positions of the thumb 
t fingerboard \lso includes photo- 
raphs of the correct way of holding the 
lin and bow as taught by Prof. Leopold 
Price 15 cents. 


Easy to 


Primary Classes 
] 


ocal dealer. Usual discounts 


Boston: 380-382 Boylston St. 
Chicago: 430-432 S. Wabash Ave. 








ORDER DIRECT 


We manufacture supplies needed 
in teaching music in the 
school room. 


WE MAKE 
STAFF LINERS, BATONS, 
FLASH CARDS, 
RUBBER STAMP NOTES 


to use with the flash cards 
CHART PAPER, 
and the 
ME Lopic CHART 


for first note reading. 

WE sell the SCHOOL CHROMATIC 
PITCH PIPE, a standard pipe for school use 
Also the Standerd Course of Study, as adopted 
I The Educational Council 

PROMPT SHIPMENT 

Our rule is to ship out supplies the day the 
order is received. Send for circular. 
Subscribe for SCHOOL MUSIC, the Super- 

visor’s Magazine. One dollar a year. 
Sample copy on request 


P. C. HAYDEN 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
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A STATE PROGRAM OF MUSIC 


Hotuis DANN, State Director of Music, Pennsylvania 


The subject of this 


SUPERVISORS’ 


JOURNAL 


EDUCATION 


“We propose to do for 





paper was chosen by 
your President. 

The program 
described, 
the Pennsylvania 
rram of Education which 


herein 
part of 
Pro- 


1S a 


was conceived and put 
into operation by Dr. 
Thomas E. Finnigan, 


Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The nec- 
essary legislation enabl- 
ing the program to func- 
tion was enacted in 1921. 





The law provides for 

1. The teaching of 
Music, Art and Health 
in every elementary 
school, public and pri- 
vate. 

2. A new standard for elementary 
teachers. 

3. A new standard for high school 
teachers. 

4. A new standard for supervisors. 

5. An increased salary schedule. 


6. A lengthened school term. 

r Consolidated schools. 

8. A State Council of Education. 
g. The establishment of  kinder- 


gartens. 

10. Increased and more equitable 
distribution of State funds. 

11. Pensions for  superannuated 
teachers. 

The law gives wide powers to the 
State Council of Education of which 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is the executive officer. The per- 
sonnel of the Department of Public 
Instruction includes ten directors of 
bureaus and twelve directors of sub- 
jects including directors of Art, Health 


and Music. These subjects are given 


exactly the same consideration as other 
major subjects. Repeatedly the Super- 
intendent has said in public addresses: 





HOLLIS DANN 


music what we are do- 
ing for the other major 


subjects.” The entire 
Department has given 


full support to the music 
program, which will now 
be considered in detail. 
The Supervisor 

The setting up of a 
new and adequate stan- 
dard for supervisors and 
the establishment of high 
class for the 
training of the supervis- 
or, was one of the first 
and most important tasks 
for the Music Staff 
which consists of the Di- 
rector and two Assistant 
Two courses were formu- 





schools 


Directors. 
lated : 

1. 4 Two Year Course following 
graduation from a_ four-year high 
school or the equivalent, and requiring 
a minimum of seventy semester hours. 
The teacher completing this course re- 
ceives a temporary standard certif- 
cate, good for two years on a rating 
of medium or better, and renewable 
from year to year on presentation of 
six additional semester hours of ap- 
proved training. 

2. A Three Year Course following 
high school graduation, requiring 4 
minimum of 100 semester hours. With 
the piano and voice requirements add- 
ed, the course includes 130 semestef 
hours which makes it equivalent toa 
four-year course. Completion of this 
course carries standard certification 
which is made permanent after two 
years’ successful experience. 

Setting up new standards for teach- 
ers is of little use unless provisions afe 
made enabling teachers to meet the re 
quirements. Therefore this three-year 
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course was organized at three of the 
State Normal Schools —- Indiana, 
Mansfield and West Chester, begin- 
ning work in September 1921. The 
new salary schedule made possible the 
employment of five thoroughly trained 
and experienced supervisors for each 
school, in addition to the teachers of 
piano and voice, and orchestra and 
band specialists. Many of the teach- 
ers could not have been secured had it 
not been for the new salary schedule. 

The school music faculties in the 
Normal Schools were recruited from 
nine different States. The salary sched- 
ule provides for a minimum salary of 
$3500 for professor of music in the 
Normal School with 8 annual incre- 
ments of $125, making the maximum 
salary $4500. The salary of assistant 
professor is $2500 to $3500; of an in- 
structor $1700 to $2500. 


\n approved four-year course is 
given at Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh under the direction of Dr. Will 
Earhart. Students preparing for su- 
pervision at this institution are offered 
not only an excellent four-year course 
under superior teachers, but also the 
atmosphere and many cultural privi- 
leges of a University life. 

These  all-the-year-round courses 
provide admirably for the training of 
but they do 
not serve the large body of supervisors 
in service, a large proportion of whom 
could not satisfy the new standards. 
To these were issued partial certifi- 
cates good for one year only and re- 
newable on presentation of six semes- 
ter hours of approved training each 
year until standard certification is 
earned. 


the coming supervisors, 
Pan) 


Inasmuch as additional training can 
be secured by the supervisor in ser- 
vice only during the summer vacation, 
a Summer School for supervisors was 
found to be a necessity. Consequent- 
ly the Pennsylvania Summer Session 
for the training of Special Teachers 
and Supervisors of Vocal and Instru- 
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For 
PRACTICAL & ARTISTIC 
COOPERATION 


the 


AMPICO 


STANDS ALONE 
Let Your Ears Be the Judge 


Available in the following 


PIANOS 


CHICKERING KNABE 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 
FISCHER HAINES BROS. 
FRANKLIN 


For Special School Plan 
address 


AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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AN 
ORCHESTRA 
COLLECTION 

FOR 36 INSTRUMENTS 


SIX DIFFERENT VIOLIN PARTS 
IN FIRST AND HIGHER POSITIONS 
Five Instruments 


Saxophones and 25 Other 


“BEGINNERS AND PROFESSIONALS CAN 
PLAY TOGETHER OR SEPARATE” 


BELWIN ': 
VARIETY FOLIO 


Containing 15 Numbers 
ARRANGED BY 
MAURICE BACON 


SPECIAL NET PRICE 
EACH BOOK 


Piano Ace. or Organ......... 75e€ 
Violin or Any Other Part.... 


Sample Violin Books Free 


BELWIN 





701 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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mental Music was established at West 
Chester, Pa., utilizing the entire plant 
of the largest Normal School in the 
State and employing the entire faculty 
formerly at Cornell University Sum- 
mer Sessfon for Supervisors, and ten 
Three hundred 
in attend- 


additional teachers. 
and fifteen teachers were 
ance from Pennsylvania and 200 from 
thirty-four other States, Canada, and 
the District of Columbia. Only teach- 
ers with four years’ high school train- 
ing and with at least two years’ experi- 
ence are admitted. The necessarily 
short and intensive sessions demand a 
degree of maturity and a minimum 
of teaching experience not found with 
the student just out of high school. 
Home study courses are necessarily an 
important part of the required work. 

More than half of our 800 special 
teachers and supervisors of music are 
getting advanced training during the 
summer vacation at Carnegie Institute, 
Columbia University, New York Uni- 
versity and West Chetser. This is one 
of the most encouraging evidences of 
real thorough academic, professional 
and technical training in addition to 
native ability and capacity for leader- 
ship. 


The Teacher 


The musical standards set up for 
the grade teacher were based upon the 
following hypotheses: 

1. Lack of musical training on the 
part of the classroom teacher is the 
“missing link” in the teaching of mu- 
sic in the public schools, 

2. The classroom teacher must do 
at least nine-tenths of the teaching of 
music in the first six grades. 

3. The teacher must know and be 
able to do what the child is to know 
and to do. 

4. Departmental teachers of music 
in the Junior High School need more 
musical training because more musi- 
cianship, power and skill are demand- 
ed for advanced reading, writing, in- 
terpretation and appreciation. 
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The musically incompetent teacher 
not only makes a reasonable degree of 
progress impossible but impairs the 
musical faculties and taste of the chil- 
dren, kills interest, and inevitably neu- 
tralizes the one lesson in ten or fifteen 
given by the supervisor. Such con- 
ditions prevail in many classrooms in 
most systems, working a gross injus- 
tice to the children, sacrificing the 
steady, musical progress which is the 
right of every school child. /n the 
presence of such conditions we have 
long deluded ourselves in the bevief 
that music is a success in our schools. 
Worst of all, we continue to accept 
such conditions without serious pro- 
test. We tacitly admit that bad tone 
quality, false intonation, crude inter- 
pretation, lack of reading power and 
absence of musical intelligence are 
necessary conditions. Music teaching 
in the schools can reach the heights 
which are feasible and attainable only 
when every classroom teacher who at- 
tempts to teach music is qualified to 
do the teaching. 

Therefore the program in Pennsyl- 
vania for music in the public schools 
makes the musical training of the 
grade teacher second in importance 
only to that of the supervisor. The 
law of 1921 provides that by Septem- 
ber, 1927, every teacher in the elemen- 
tary schools must hold a standard cer- 
tificate representing two years of pro- 
training after graduation 
from a four-year high school. Music 
is one of the required subjects for 
every elementary certificate. The 
minimum requirements include the 
ability to sing rote songs acceptably, 
to 12ad at sight individually, music of 
moderate difficulty, to from 
hearing simple melodies, and to con- 
duct the several activities included in 
a typical music lesson in the different 
grades. 

If these standards were to be at- 
tained, it was clear that the State must 
provide the training. Consequently 
music was made a major subject in the 
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thirteen State Normal Schools, and the 
time allotment, teaching force and sal- 
aries more than doubled. Each stu- 
dent is held strictly to the minimum 
standard of attainment. Failure to 
complete the work of any semester 
necessitates repetition of the course. 
Class work is supplemented by assem- 
bly chorus, glee clubs and orchestra. 
The results already achieved in the 
Normal Schools are extremely grati- 
fying. Thus we are solving the prob- 
lem of music teaching by the grade 
teacher, as far as it applies to our Nor- 
mal School graduates. 

Teachers in service are offered two 
ways of getting the required musical 
training. 

1. In the nine weeks’ Summer Ses- 
sion at the thirteen Normal Schools 
and in several of the colleges. 

Three six-hour courses are offered 
in the summer—Elementary, Inter- 
mediate and Advanced—each carrying 
three semester hours’ normal or college 
credit. Last summer 30,000 of the 50,- 
ooo Pennsylvania teachers attended a 
summer session. 

2. By means of extension classes. 

Wherever 20 teachers desire an ex- 
tension course in music, a teacher af- 
fliated with Normal School or college, 
is provided. Over 18,000 teachers are 
taking extension courses this year. 

Three extension courses are offered 
for grade teachers—Elementary, In- 
termediate, and Advanced, to be taken 
in sequence. Approximately they fol- 
low the courses offered in the Normal 
Schools, regular lesson assignments 
and individual recitation being import- 
ant features of the work. 


Music Syllabi 


A course of study in music for the 
grades and for the high schools is a 
necessity in any, State Program. Such 
a course has been prepared for Penn- 
sylvania by a committee of supervisors 
assisted by the Music Staff of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
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We place more music teachers than 
any other Agency in the country. All 
business strictly confidential. We 
never advertise the positions filled— 
34 years of successful experience. 


CHARLES E. LUTTON 
Manager Music Dept. 
STEINWAY HALL - CHICAGO 





CLARK 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
34th Year 


EIGHT OFFICES 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
Free Registration 

















New Operetta 


For Grammar Schools 






A twenty-five minute sketch—for 
children of any or all the grades~ 
representing flowers and bugs. 
Opportunity for beautiful cos- 
tuming. May be presented by a very few 
or a great many, as desired. Ten songs, 
all suitable for class use. Price 75¢. 


Our HIGH SCHOOL OPERETTAS 
are exceptionally desirable and universally successful. 
Send for catalog 








The course of study for the grades 
is practically identical with the course 
prepared by the Educational Council 
of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference. This course was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted 
by this Conference at the St. Joseph 
meeting in 1921. It represents a com- 
plete and well balanced plan for music 
education in the grades. Its aim is to 
democratize music, to make it the art 
of the people, utilizing its tremendous 
potential power as a humanizing, uni- 
fying and uplifting influence upon the 
individual, the community and the na- 
tion. The course is practical, treating 
music as a language, a means of ex- 
pression, and recognizing certain con- 
ditions necessary to the effective use 
of that language. These conditions 
are common to all languages. One of 
them is the ability to read. All agree 
that the power to read is not an end 
in itself. Your course ef study recog- 
nizes this power as an absolutely es- 
sential means—an indispensable tool. 
The standard of attainment at the end 
of the sixth year is thus stated: 

The child should have developed 
aural power to know by sound that 
which he knows by sight and viceversa. 
The child shall have acquired the abil- 
ity to sing at sight, using words, a uni- 
son song of hymn-tune grade; or, us- 
ing syllables, a two-part song of hymn- 
tune grade, and the easiest three-part 
songs, these to be in any key; to in- 
clude any of the measures and rhythms 
in ordinary use; to contain any acci- 
dental signs and tones easily intro- 
duced: and in general to be of the 
grade of difficulty of folk-songs such 
as “The Minstrel Boy.” 

Several questions naturally arise: 

1. Is this reading power necessary ? 

Is it not indispensable to the instru- 
The player of an instru- 
Instrumental classes, 


mentalist ? 


ment must read. 
orchestras and bands are given a tre- 
mendous and invaluable impetus when- 
ever they possess this reading power. 
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Lack of it is a vital weakness, retard- 
ing progress and deadening interest. 
Reading power is equally essential in 
all part singing—in choir, chorus, glee 
club. It is invaluable for private vo- 
cal study, One reason why _ instru- 
mental work in the often 
more successful, more educational, is 
because the player must read his part. 
Reading power is also necessary be- 
cause the development of the tonal 
and rhythmic sense essential to sight 
reading is necessary to true musical 


schools is 


appreciation. 

2. Is successful sight reading possi- 
ble ? 

It was possible fifty years ago. In 
the old fashioned singing school we 
learned to read and we loved it. Many 
of us had no other opportunity as chil- 
dren. We underestimate the capacity 
of children in supposing the great mass 
of them cannot gain this power, to a 
reasonable degree. The difficulty is 
not with the child. Wherever there is 
a real teacher who herself has the pow- 
er to read, there will be found a class 
of children who gain this essential skill. 
Skill in sight reading is just as neces- 
sary and quite as practicable in high 
school as college. Many years’ exper- 
ience have proven that university stu- 
dents entirely without musical training 
can acquire skill in music reading, and 
that it is a necessary prerequisite for 
all advanced study of music, theoret- 
ical and applied. Our plan provides 
for sight reading classes in high school 
and college to take care of those who 
have not had the opportunity in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 


3. Does sight reading tend to kill in- 
terest and enthusiasm ? 

On the contrary, the development 
of power and skill in sight reading is 
one of the greatest resources of in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Pride of 
achievement, consciousness of power 
and the joy of sensing tone and rhythm 
through the eye, the satisfaction of 
singing and playing a part, “without 
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crutches,’ is one of the surest and 
most helpful sources of interest. 

The gradual development of reading 
power from grade to grade is the 
greatest of all time-savers, accelerates 
progress, eliminates musical illiteracy, 
and makes possible efficient participa- 
tion as well as intelligent listening. 

lf music in the public schools is to 
lay a solid foundation for musician- 
ship, if the art is to be the people’s 
art, if community singing, the chorus 
choir, the orchestra and the real music 
lover are to multiply and prosper, we 
must not discredit or underestimate 
one of the fundamentals of music in 
the public schools. Saying that it can- 
not be done is not worthy of us. What 
is vitally essential to do can be and 
must be done. 

The high school course includes a 
complete and well-rounded plan for 
elective, credited courses both vocal 
and instrumental, a vocational music 
course, and also a plan for crediting 
outside study of piano, organ, violin 
and other orchestral instruments. This 
course of study is already proving to 
be a decided aid and impetus, especial- 
ly to music in the high school. 

It is now possible for high school 
pupils in Pennsylvania to earn in music 
one-fourth of the number of units re- 
quired for graduation from one of the 
regular courses. In the Vocational 
Music Course, one-half the number of 
units required for graduation may be 
earned in music. 


Rural Schools 


Improvement of the rural school, 
especially the one-teacher school, is 
one of the principal aims of the Penn- 
sylvania Program. ‘The features of 
the Program which directly affect the 
rural schools are: 

1. Setting up of a new standard for 
the teacher. By September 1927, 
every teacher of a one-room school 
must be a Normal School graduate or 
the equivalent. 








FOR 
SCHOOLS 
AND 
INSTITUTES 
This spot is here 
for a purpose 
Low priced books of songs. Hundrede 
of thousands in use. Recommended by 


Supervisors, Leaders, and Teachers. Fif- 
teen different books in the series. The 
two latest are entitled 


THE DIADEM 


AND 


KEYSTONE SONCS 


1§ cents each. $12.50 the hundred car- 
riage paid (east of Mississippi River). 
Each contains about 80 selections for 
] 


grades and high schools. 


Send Postal for Sample (Free) 








HALL-MACK CO., 21 and Arc} Sts., Phila, Pa 











NEW 1923 PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 





UNISON SELECTIONS 


Sailing (good for boys) Wilson....$ .06 

Up the Airy Mountain. Wilson... .06 
TWO-PART SELECTIONS 

¢ 2 a eee .06 

The Bobolink. Wilson............ .06 
SOPRANO, ALTO, AND BASS 
SELECTIONS 

Indian Lullaby. Wiison........... .06 

The Moonlight Trail. Wilson...... .06 


The Dance of Pau-Puk-Keewis. (Text 
from Longfellow’s Hiawatha.) Wil- 
SOM ececccccesreesesesesseseeseses 10 


FAVORITE CLASSICS 

Three editions of each: two-part, 
three-part, and mixed four-part ar- 
rangements New texts. 

Twilight. (Melody in F.)  Rubin- 
PE PTPeTTCT TT TTT LITT TT 08 

Dear Land of Freedom. (Sextet from 
Lucia.) (Vatriotic text.) Donizetti .08 


A 


copy of any or all of the above selections 
will be sent on approval upon request, 


Lorenz Publishing Company 


DAYTON, OHIO (216 W. §th St.) 
NEW YORK (70 E. 45th St.) 
CHICAGO (218 S. Wabash Ave.) 
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of the rural teacher to $100 per month. 


», Increase in the minimum salary 


3. Lengthening of the minimum 
school year in tle one-teacher school 
to eight months. 

5. Requiring that Art, Health and 
Music shall be taught in every rural 
school. 

6. The consolidation of schools, and 
the State supervision and control of 
school building construction. During 
the past three years 300 consolidated 
schools have been built under the su- 
pervision of the Bureau of School 
Buildings of the Department of Public 
Instruction, ensuring a modern type 
of building with proper attention paid 
to educational, sanitary and artistic 
features. 

Several far reaching influences are 
rapidly improving the conditions sur- 
rounding rural community life with 
the consolidated school as the center. 
Among these are: 

The excellent system of State high- 
ways, making possible the transporta- 
tion of pupils and the holding of com- 
munity meetings ; 

The activities of Parent Teachers’ 
Associations ; 

The influence of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; 

The Music Clubs of the Women’s 
Federation are active and exceedingly 
helpft.! in the movement for music in 
the rural schools. 

Our plan assumes that successful 
music teaching in the rural school is 
dependent upon the following condi- 
tions : 

1. A teacher who knows and is able 
to do what she is to teach the children 
to know and to do. 

2. Twenty minutes a day devoted 
to music. 
the 


3. Suitable song material in 
hands of the children. 
4. A phonograph and suitable rec- 


ords 


5. Efficient supervision. 
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We are planning in Pennsylvania to 
meet all of these conditions. Many 
practical difficulties must be overcome: 
so great changes in procedure require 
time. Obviously our 10,000 one-teach- 
er schools cannot comply with the new 
regulations at once. Public opinion, in 
rural communities, so essential to the 
success of any school enterprise, is 
rapidly crystallizing in support of the 
idea that music should be taught in 
every school. 

Music Week 

A State Program of Music Educa 
tion should function — successfully 
among all classes of people. Not only 
should the activities of music in the 
extend into the homes and 
churches; the program should include 
the democratization of music among 
all classes of people. Music should be 
utilized as one of the powerful agenc- 
ies in the Americanization, 
Community music in its many forms 
should be stimulated and developed. 

Our first State-wide Music Week, 
held April 30-May 6, 1922, proved to 
be one of the most effective means of 
spreading and deepening musical in- 
terest and activity throughout the 
Commonwealth. The celebration suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectations. The 
principal aim was to enlist the active 
participation of all interests and or- 
The 


sche ols 


wi rk of 


ganizations outside the schools. 
response was most gratifying. 
The Harrisburg report is typical. 


The attendance at the many Music 
Week affairs was reported as follows: 
Concerts in Industrial Plants 5,900 
Musical Programs in Stores 6,300 
Opening Sunday — Capitol 
Grounds Concert ......... 20,000 


Taking part in this concert were the 
Governor’s Band; Harrisburg Trom- 
bone Choir of 52 instruments, and 68 
church choirs. 

Closing Sunday—Composers’ 


Concerts, Regent Theatre, 


Band Concert on Capitol 
SSUES. snes ne dcanvesdaa 18,000 
ETT ET Te 28,800 
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School Programs (children and 


patrons) ...... ekeven ... 65,000 
Churches (music programs and 

sermons On mUuSiC) ........ 45,000 
Band Comcerts ....ccececece 15,000 
May Festival Oratorio Con- 

COTES cbc beuwki en nvnnween ... 6,000 
Noon-day Concerts, Y. M. C. 

A. cicesnvesavsesnesaiansn 3,500 
Capitol Steps Singing ...... 18,500 


Music Week also proved a most ef- 
fective means of promoting interest in 
music in the schools, not only in the 
rural districts, but in the 41 cities and 
more than goo towns and boroughs. 
Practically all of the 987 high schools, 
17 colleges, 14 normal schools, and 2,- 
(00 school distriets took an active part. 

\ state-wide Music Memory Con- 
test is to be a leading feature in our 
Second Annual Music Week to be held 
May 13-19. The Music Memory Con- 
test, in addition to its musical and cul- 
tural values, stimulates musical inter- 
est in home and school, accentuates 
the need of adequate equipment for 
music appreciation, and greatly influ- 
ences public opinion in favor of more 
d better music in the public schools. 
1e educational value of the Contest is 
greatly increased by the inclusion of 


ot 
al 


1 


the salient facts concerning the com- 


position and the composer, as a part of 


the +t 


test. Dr. Will Earhart and Mr. 
Charles N. Boyd, have prepared a 
short, attractive article on each of the 
50 compositions on the list. These 
will be broadcasted all over the State 
and made a definite part of the mater- 
ial to be studied. 

Musical competitions are another 
means of stimulating and educating the 
public and the schools toward higher 
musical standards. Musical Competi- 
tions will be stressed next year in our 
Third Annual Music Week. <A start 
has already been made in this field in 
the different parts of the State. 


Administration 
Two years’ experience as State Di- 
rector of Music seems to have demon- 


trates) 
Mwrated— 
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“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 
as most of you know is a GOOD place to 
order Operettas, Special Octavo, Action Songs, 
Minstrel Material, Plays, Folk Dance Books, 
Pageants, etc. We have just issued “New 
ADVENTURES IN FLOWERLAND,” by Alice Wood- 
cock, a mighty pretty operetta for little folks— 
40 cents. Every supervisor should have our new 
book “Stunt Soncs For Sociat SInGs,”’ being 
a collection of over 60 corking funny songs for 
Socials, Parties, Camps, Lodges—35_ cents. 
Don’t forget good operettas for High School: 

THe Gass Siipper—$1.25 
THE HERMIT oF Hawati—$1.25 
THE CAPTAIN OF PLYMOUTH—$1.25 
Send for Catalog 
The Eldridge Entertainment House 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
also 944 S. LOGAN ST., DENVER, COLORADO 











CHILD LIFE IN SONG 
by ALETHA B. PHILLIPS 
A valuable collect‘on of new songs with 
attractive accompaniments These songs are 
of educational value and contain material 
for primary and intermediate grades 
They have been successfully tested and 
have received the commendation of some 
of the best educators 
Price $1.00 
“Our FLaGc,” one of the numbers, has 
been published in leaflet form and is avail- 
able at 10 cents per copy. 
Address 


PHIL, GLOVER PUB. HOUSE 
1118 W. MAIN ST., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








MUSIC RENTED 


Our rental service includes: 
Complete vocal scores and Chorus Parts of 
Operas, Oratorivs and Cantatas for Choir and 
Chorus. Orchestral Accompanimnts for Standard 
Songs, Arias, Concertos, Oratorios, Cantatas, 
Operas, Symphonies, Overtures, Suites, etc. for 
large and small orchestras. Stage Guides, Pro- 
fessional Coaches, Music Directors of unques- 
tioned ability furnished for all occasions. 

Our staff of the best music arrangers enables 
us to furnish Music Arranging, Copy and Trans- 
posing of the highest class. When you are in 
need of any musical assistance consult us. For 
rates, lists, and other information, address 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 
509 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST 
for Music Supervisors 


Buffer’s New High School Orchestra Book 
with up-to-date instrumentation. Price 50 cents 
each, Piano 81.00. McCosh’s Very Easy Band 


Book for Young’ Bands Complete  instru- 
mentation including all Saxophone and Solo 
Slide Trombone parts. Price 25 cents each. 


With hints to students. Junior High School 
Chorus Collection. Sopr., Alto, Bar., Preie 60 
cents. Warner’s Book of Unison and Two-Part 
Songs for Upper Grades and Junior High School. 
Price 60 cents. 

Send for catalog of School Music 


The Chart Music Publishing House 
26 Quincey Street, Chicago 
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1. That eminent leaders represent- 
ing all subjects in elementary, second- 
ary and collegiate education, readily 
and fully concede to music a place 
among the major subjects, whenever 
its educational value is properly dem- 
onstrated to them. 

The entire personnel of the Depart- 
ment gave its full approval to every 
Important feature of the music pro- 


gram including the time allotment, in- 


strumental, classes in the grades, elec- 
tive, credited courses fn the high 


full-unit vocal and instrument- 
al ensemble during school 
hours, credits for outside study of mu- 


class« S 


sic, and vocational course in music. 


2. That music in a State Education- 
al Program needs an adminitsrative 
head perhaps to a greater degree than 
any other subject. 

All heads of bureaus, and directors 
of other subjects freely admit their 
inability to set up musical standards 
for the supervisor and teacher, direct 
the preparation of syllabi, plan the 
courses and supervise the music teach- 
ing in the normal schools, pass upon 
credentials, conduct examinations, for- 
mulate and supervise courses of study, 
aid superintendents and principals in 
the selection of supervisors, inspect 
and report upon music schools and 
teachers, make addresses in the inter- 
ests of music education, give instruc- 
tion in Teachers’ Institutes, aid the 
supervisors of the State by means of 
personal visits and by correspondence, 
and answer the thousand and one 
questions which are received relating 
to music. 

All these activities are included in 
the duties of the specialist in charge 
of the interests of music in the schools. 
One of the reasons, in my opinion 
the principal reason, why music does 
not take its logical and rightful place 
in the schools, why the subject receives 
scant attention and its vital interests 
neglected, is because the subject is 
without representation in the Educa- 
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tional Councils of the State Thi 


lack of representation is particularh 
disastrous to music because the sub- 
ject has never been standardized. Cha- 
otic conditions are inevitable when the 
subject is left without intelligent ad- 
ministration, 

( Ibviously the Director of Alusie 
must command the respect and secure 
the co-operation of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, of the Su- 
and and of the 
school officials and patrons throughout 
the’ Commonwealth. 


imperative that his educational and 


pervisors teachers, 


Therefore it is 


professional qualifications, his authori- 
ty, and his salary, shall be on a par 
with the directors of 6ther major sub- 
jects. 

to the appointment of a 
some times voiced, 


( )pposition 
state 


evidently based on the 


Director is 
supposition that 
new and higher standards might jeop- 
ardize the supervisor's position and 
standing. The fine support 
operation given the Director of Music 
and his Assistants by the teachers and 
supervisors of music throughout the 
State of Pennsylvani: 

dent interest and enthusiasm concern- 
ing the music program, seem to prove 
that the supervisors and special teach- 
ers of music in Pennsylvania approve 
the program and appreciate the largely 
increased consideration which is being 
given to the subject throughout the 
Commonwealth. 


and CcO- 


and their evi- 


Regarding the application of higher 
standards to supervisors and teachers 
in service, no State would attempt to 
impose ex post facto law; no State 
would nullify its permanent certifi- 
cates; every State would naturally ac- 
cept the honest effort of teachers in 
service to meet new standards. 

The advantages which the Pennsyl- 
vania Program of Music Education 
offers to the nearly two millions of 
children, 50,000 teachers and the 800 
supervisors and special teachers of 
music are far reaching and important. 
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Higher standards inevitably produce 
ig increased attainment 
brings increased respect for the sub- 
ject and for the teacher; knowledge 

| skill on the part of the classroom 
teacher produce more rapid progress, 
ereater power and greater satisfaction 
n the part of the pupil. 

Thirty years’ experience in the 
schools of one community have proven 
I] 


ier salaries; 


hat practically every child became a 
singing child, that interest and enthu- 
iasm increased from grade to grade, 

it there was music in every home, a 
iorus choir in every church, and that 
seemingly the whole community grad- 
ually became lovers and patrons of 
music. Why cannot a great State have 
beneficient, uplifting and 
transforming experience? With music 
ntelligently and happily taught in 
every practically every child 
a singing child; every 
inging child becomes a singing adult 
d With instru- 
ntal classes and orchestras in every 


he same 


schor 1, 


loes become 
a patron of music. 


grade school, bands and symphony or- 
thestras are assured in every high 
school ; our great sym- 
hony orchestras will be filled by tal- 

d American boys discovered and 


vacancies in 


given their fundamental training in the 
public schools and perfected in their 
t by American teachers. 
With every child given a chance to 
read and write the tone language, 
isical illiteracy will disappear, and 
‘world of musical literature will be- 
come an open book to a greatly wid- 
ened circle. With every child listen- 
ing daily to the gems of good music, 
preference for the beautiful in music 
will follow as dawn follows the night. 
Such a program, functioning nor- 
mally during one generation, will do 
for an entire Commonwealth what has 
been done in many isolated cities. Thus 
shall be laid broad and deep a solid 
ind enduring foundation for a beauti- 
ful temple of music, which shall be 
‘for the people, of the people, and 


by the peo] le. 
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HOW TO 
OVERCOME 
STRING 
TROUBLES 














WRITE / 
TO + Muller & Kaplan }YOUR 


USE ) ASK 
US | STRINGS | DEALER 
SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER 

For $1.00 we will send a sample set of Violin 
Strings, containing our celebrated “intuna” E, 
A, and D, and “‘Nonpareil’’ pure silver G. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Unty one 
set at this price. 

SEND FOR “FIDDLESTRINGS” FREE 


MULLER & KAPLAN, 455%, St 








“HOW TO TEACH 


ORCHESTRAS” 
FREE! 


Write for particulars 


AMERICAN MusIcAL EXPRESSION 
PUBLISHERS 


POSTOFFICE BOX 96, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A NEW BOOK 
KEYBOARD HARMONY 
by Carolyn Alden Alchin 


Supplementary material to parallel the study of 
any system of harmony. Practical for those who 
wish only a general knowledge of the subject. 


Part 1 on sale. 50 cents. 


ORDER FROM MISS ALCHIN 
1227 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











High schools and colleges. all over the country 
are having great success producing the new and 
popular work 


“ONCE IN A BLUE MOON” 


PRICE 1.50 
A musical comedy for amateurs, by Noble Cain, 
Supervisor Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago. 


“THE VOYAGE OF ARION” 


PRICE 75 
A two-part cantata for children, with baritone 
solo, by Earl V. Moore of University of Michigan. 
Discount on quantites. Copies on examination. 
H. T. Fitzsimons, Publisher 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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READING MUSIC 


pe 

lid you ever see folks picking blue- 
berries? Some run from patch to 
patch looking for thicker ones. Oth- 
ers hunch along the ground all day in 
one patch. latter have 
monotony but they also have 
berries than the skippers and 


These may 
more 
more 
after all berries were what they came 
for. 
The 
rumination as he bent his aging back 
to pluck the toothsome and 
little spheres. Naturally his thoughts 
turned to and 
how like his fellow pickers music sup- 


writer indulged in the above 
elusive 


music in the schools 
ervisors are. 

there was 
just one thing to do in school music 
and everybody did it. Just got out 
and read music. 
or ill, or 


In the “good old days” 


the singing books 
Whether we read it 
whether we had good music or not is 
beside the question. Many then 
thought it almost sinful to allow pu- 


well 


pils to sing songs and many of the old 


singing books contained few songs 
to distract the pupils from the straight 
and path of 


Life was simple then. 


narrov music reading. 

Now that we begin to realize how 
vast our subject is and how many 1m- 
portant things are included in public 
school music it is not to be wondered 
at that we music supervisors present 
appearance as the berrv 
pickers, skipping from one thing to 
another and at the end of a perfect 
have little to:show for our scoot- 


the same 


day 
ngs. 
Having vanked our children over 
the vast field of music as they hop, skip 
and jump with us over the biograph- 
ies, harmonies, ear-training, dicta- 
tions, rhythms, appreciations, etc., etc., 
it is no wonder that when they grad- 
uate from the high school they are apt 
to be in the same condition as a friend 


of mine who was in an officers’ train- 


Giddings, Director Public School Music, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ing camp in the late war. As a distant 
relative was in charge of this camp | 
inquired how this friend was getting 
along. Some time later my relative 
wrote: “It was my unhappy duty to 
examine your friend for a commission 
and it transpired, that, though he had 
flitted from flower to flower in the vast 
garden of knowledge, he had apparent- 
ly never paused for any appreciable 
time over any particular blossom”. 

Are we really getting ahead in our 
public school music or are we retro- 
grading ? 

Visits to numbers of cities, maga- 
zine articles, speeches at music con- 
ventions, all seem to give the impres- 
sion that it is no longer important that 
pupils learn to read music. 

One recent speaker said, “I do not 
want pupils to bother to read music. 
I want them to just sing from the 
soul”. Now just what they were to 
sing and how they were to learn it 
was not explained. It seldom is by 
these people who rise and prate of 
pupils souls before they have ever 
tried to get a seventh or eighth grade 
to sing day after day. 

Another speaker brought forward 
a most ingenious reason for the lack 


of love for music which is often ap- 


parent in upper grades and_ high 
schools. He said, “They have had s 
much music reading in the lower 


grades that they will have nothing to 
do with music in the upper grades”. 
It must have been a peculiar variety of 
music reading. 

If we doubt the importance of music 
reading we have but to look at a sister 
art. language reading. 

Every educator agrees that children 
must learn to read language. Any one 
would be branded as a half-wit at once 
who even suggested that it is unneces- 
sary for a child to learn to read lan 
Practically all his knowledge 


guage. 
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is acquired by reading. As soon as 
he is fairly in the clutches of the pri- 
mary teacher he is taught to read. He 
is drilled and prodded and made to 
work at his task most of his school 
time from the very beginning. Even 
the kindergartens are beginning to 
teach reading and the superintendents 
jook on and say “fine”. 

Musical illiteracy is just as fatal to 
musical knowledge as inability to read 
language is fatal to general knowledge 
and yet these same superintendents 
will often say to the music supervisors, 
“Do not make these pupils read music 


so young or so hard. It will spoil 
their minds.” The drills we music 


supervisors inflict upon our pupils are 
as naught to those in the language 
reading classes. “Consistency, thou 
art a jewel.” 

One reason for the poor repute of 
music reading lies in the fact that 
music supervisors are not at all agreed 
on what music reading is, and what 
can be gained by it. 

Reading vocal music, sight reading 
or sight singing, as it is variously call- 
ed, means translating into beautiful 
vocal tone everything on the page the 
first time it is looked at. No study- 
ing beforehand, no preliminary fuss- 
ing of any kind, save giving the cor- 
rect pitch . Music, words, expression, 
phrasing, all parts correctly sung, in 
short everything that goes to make up 
a perfect and artistic rendition. This 
is “Reading Music”. This is the ideal 
teachers and pupils should have in 


mind and keep striving for. It is dif- 
cult of course and seldom reached, 
but, if one hitches his wagon to a 


star, he will land higher than other- 
It takes hard, methodical work 
but it can be done. This is our ideal 
We do not reach it 
often but we are on our way. Our 
pupils enjoy reading new music even 


wise. 


in Minneapolis. 


more than singing familiar songs. 
They sing “soulfully” too. They 


have the joy of accomplishment and 
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their appreciation of the music they 
sing is also keen for they can both 
read and “hear” what they sing. 

Some years ago one of our high 
school music teachers gave the “Crea- 
tion.” It took a year and a half to per- 
fect it. A year ago the same teacher 
with a different set of pupils gave it 
entire after eight weeks’ work. This 
means that the entire school learned 
the “Creation.” Three hundred picked 
voices then gave it in public with two 
extra rehearsals. 

There is one fundamental thing to 
do in public school music and that 1s 





IMPORTANT 


Every reader of the Journal will 
render a real service to the Con- 
ference and to the cause of Public 
School Music throughout the coun- 
try, if they will sit down NOW and 
send their correct address to this 
oltice. Send your name, street, post 
office address, and position which 
you occupy. You may have been 
living in the same house, on the 
same street in the same town for 
twenty-five years, or you may have 
just moved in since the first of Sep- 
tember, At any rate do not take it 
for granted that we are mind read- 
ers, or that you are so well known 
that the newspapers of the Country 
have informed us of your migra- 
tions. If you value the Journal at 
all highly, do this small service 
now. 











to stress the music reading until it is 
really accomplished. We may then 
add all the necessary finishings and 
they will then be lasting ornaments 
on a solid foundation. 
royal road to learning but there is 
one easiest, best way and that is the 
thing we should hunt for, and follow 
it when found. Men lay brick in a 
standardized way and walls are built 
with a minimum expenditure of time 
and energy. On this solid base the 
artist can then paint lovely decora- 
tions. 


There is no 
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THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC 


(Continued from Page 20) 


and so in music he must get acquaint- 
ed with a new principle of form and 
structure, that is to say, he must learn 
to listen and not simply to hear. This 
is something entirely new in his exper- 
ience. These forms represent nothing 
that he has ever known outside of mu- 
sic; he cannot attach them to any pre- 
vious mental acquirement. Problems 
are involved which I do not need to 
mention to a company of musicians. 
The difficulties are so many and so pe- 
culiar that one wholly new to the sub- 
fall back in dismay, and de- 
‘e that a real complete understand- 


ect might 
clat 
ing of music through the ear alone is 

Thanks to the marvelous 
adaptive powers of the human mind 
so; but one who undertakes 
to develop an intelligent love of music 
among young people must be aware of 


what the difficulties really are, and the 


impossible. 


it is not 


means by which they are most readily 
Ife must not only be in- 
and 

ise. And wisdom is not to be gained 
by the formal teaching in colleges and 


overcome. 


telligent but sympathetic ery 
telligent s pathetic very 


normal schools, nor do the text books 
contain rules for its acquirement. 

It seems to me that it is my office 
here today to speak of what appears to 
general course of wisdom in 
ld of instruction, in which I in- 
clude not a definite method for this 


or that situation, no mention of system 


the 


nik 


this fie 


or textbooks, but a clear sense of the 
aim and the results to be sought, and 
the spirit by which the teacher should 
be inspired. 

I have alluded to the difficulties that 
lie in the teaching of musical apprecia- 
tion. They are indeed great, but J am 
convinced that where a teacher fails 
it is not because of the inherent diffi- 
culties of the subject, but because of 
some inability to see rightly into the 
The abilitv to see 


‘ture of his task. 


rightly the nature and the final pur- 


pose of one’s task helps mightily in 
determining an effective method of 
procedure. result will 
Does the teacher’s instruction increase 


’ ‘he decide, 
in his pupils their delight in hearing 
music? Does it make music a more 
lovable thing to them, more honorable, 
Do the great 
more like 
friends, conferring benefit by means 
Does taste for the finer 


more worthy of respect? 
composers come to seem 
of pleasure? 
things in music steadily improve? Are 
they made happier by their experience 
and better fitted to extend the domin- 
The 
answer to these questions will aid the 


ion of happiness in the world? 


teacher in his self-examination as to 
his fitness for his vocation. 

These questions are not always to 
be answered in the affirmative, even 


when the teacher is competent. Un- 
doubtedly, many pupils leave the 
schools without a strong love of mu- 


sic in their hearts and a desire to hear 
and learn more of it where the teacher 
is not at fault. But I am sure that 
teachers often come short of success 
not because of lack of knowledge of 
music, but because of lack of sympa- 
thetic comprehension of their pupils’ 
minds and their pupils’ needs. There 
is a wise saying of Ruskin which 1l- 
“The 
regards teachableness differ 
form the sciences in this,—that their 
power is founded not merely on facts 
which can be communicated, but on 
dispositions which require to be cre- 
ated.” 
the end, knowledge only a means. The 
musical mind is satisfied not by infor- 
mation, but by love. ‘The amount of 
joy is the measure of the reward and 
the evidence of the method’s propriety. 
“Art.” said Delsarte, “is emotion pass- 
ed through thought and fixed in form.” 
An American critic, Mr. Henry R. 
Poore, would change the order. “Art,” 


luminates this whoel problem. 


arts as 


Disposition, you observe, 1s 
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“is thought passed through 
fixed in form.” Prac- 
tically, the order of succession matters 
little, the resultant form is at any rate 
charged with emotion, and only as it 
arouses emotion is the hope of the 
artist fulfilled. How many fail in the 
colleges as well as in the public schools, 
ers of literature as well as of 
art, because they direct their energies 
the intellect instead of the 
imparting information in- 
stead of inspiration, mental discipline 
as they call it, rather than joy and 

ve! That the aim of art is pleasure 

pleasure which refines and strength- 
ens the higher faculties they forget. It 
is with art very much as it is with 
religion. The melancholy error, I al- 
most said the failure, of the Christian 
Church has been that it has put the- 
So 


emotion and 


teaci 
towards 


emotion, 


ology in the place of religion. 
teachers of art fail to penetrate to the 
secret recesses of the soul of art be- 
cause they have built around it a bar- 
rier composed of the forms of sci- 


ence. They ask of their pupils not, 
“What do you feel?” but “What do 
you know There are college profes- 


sors who seem to think that their work 
isa failure if their students enjoy their 
subject. When science and art come 
vith pleasure and power of inspira- 
tion then it is rightly taught, and not 

The old “mental discip- 
line’ theory is happily fading away. 
When the children take pleasure in 
things which the world agrees to call 
fine, then your work is done, and nob- 
ly done. The other day a school boy, 
evidently of the humble class, went by 
my house joyously whistling “Wolf- 
Invocation” from 
He must have heard it in school ; 
he could not well have learned it any- 
where else. Very likely he could not 
have passed an examination upon the 
melodic form of that composition, or 
late and place of its origin. It 
he 
could or not: he was in the right path, 


+1, 


otherwise. 


ram’s Tannhaeu- 


ser.” 


, 
on the ¢ 


Was of no consequence whether 


e spint of song had her abode in his 
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school, his teacher, whoever she was, 
was a success. 

I am sorry to say that the text-books 
of musical history and musical appre- 
ciation have often turned the teacher 
out of the right path. They are bent 
not on creating dispositions but on 
communicating facts. They imply that 
music is a science, rather than an art 
in which lives the free spirit of joy and 
aspiration. Glance over the pages of 
the ordinary history of music and 
what do you find? They contain much 
interesting matter,—the one thing they 
lack is a reminder that music is some- 
thing that is beautiful. When these 
pages have been laboriously read there 
often comes a feeling not of elation 
but of depression. The events and 
dates and technical descriptions are 
correctly given and properly arranged, 
the parts of the skeleton are firmly 
wired together, but in them there is 
no life nor motion. Or, to change the 
figure, these items of information may 
be compared to the objects in an or- 
nithological museum; they are inter- 
esting in a way, but they are dead. The 
museum specimens were taken from 
their environment, deprived of their 
functions in nature’s economy, meas- 
ured, classified, and stuffed. There 
was a time when ornithology was 
taught by means of these specimens, 
supplemented by readings in text- 
books almost as dry as the mounted 
skins themselves. But now the stu- 
dent understands that a bird cannot 
be known unless it is alive and in its 
native habitat, and he is taken into the 
woods and fields, and the happy feath- 
ered creature is seen with a_ back- 
ground of foliage and sky, and its 
sweet songs blend with the murmur of 
the wind. 

These text-books of music are ag- 
gregations rather than portraits; they 
have not brought with them the sense 
of beauty in which the works they tell 
of were conceived, nor of the social 
life to which they contributed. You 


say that it could hardly be otherwise 
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in the brief and preparatory manuals 
upon which you are commonly obliged 
to depend. It may be so, but there are 
examples in which scholarship, charm, 
and brevity are beautifully united. 
They are united when Romain Rolland 
or Ernest Newman writes on music. 
When Arthur Symons, in his excur- 
sions through literature and the drama, 
touches upon music he draws us into 
an enchanted garden ‘in which we 
should be glad to linger forever. Of 
course we cannot expect the ordinary 
writer of text-books to 
literary skill of a Rolland or a Symons. 
We must also have the facts in detail ; 
the beginner, at least, cannot live upon 
generalizations however brilliant. And 


possess the 


yet our garden must not be a Aortus 
siccus, it must be a real garden bathed 
in its own sweet atmosphere and gath- 
ering the reflections of the sunlight. 
The element of imagination and de- 
light which the text-book lacks the 
teacher must in some way supply. He 
must draw from resources of his own 
reading, or experience, or fancy, and 
where these do not suffice, his associ- 
ates in the English or history depart- 
ment can often give him first aid. The 
musical magazines which reflect the 
present-day musical life of America 
and Europe, abound in pertinent inci- 
dent and suggestion. For example: 
when the teacher talks of the violin 
and its history he may read Dr. 
Holmes’ eloquent tribute to the violin 
in “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” or the description of the play- 
ing of Ole Bull in the Introduction to 
Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside 
If his theme happens to be pa- 
triotic national music, let him read 
Whittier’s poem, “The Pipes of Luck- 
now.” Do not let Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” be snug or played unless the 
class knows the story of fair Ellen in 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” who ap- 
peals so touchingly to the Virgin’s pro- 
tection amid the perils that surround 
a Chopin polonaise is 


Inn.” 


Before 


ler 
het 


played, read in Liszt’s “Life of Chop- 
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in” the splendid description of the 
court pageants in Poland when that 
unfortunate country was in the height 
of its glory. For a hymn of Palestina 
place the background of Catholic rit- 
ual. Let an organ fugue of Bach bring 
before the fancy one of the old, cav- 
ernous, dusty, dim-vaulted German 
churches which find their proper voices 
in these long-drawn involved cadences 
and accumulated thunders. Let the 
frantic dances of the half-barbarous 
Gypsies be seen through Liszt’s Hun- 
Where we 
not properly visualize, as in most in- 
strumental music we cannot, let ns re- 
member that music, like all art, is the 
life; and that even 
where it is attached, like a song or a 
piece of program music, to some ex- 
are the 
some mood—of_ tender- 


garian Rhapsodies. can- 


expression of 


ternal association, its tones 
utterance of 
ness, it may be, or frolic, or passion, 
or hope, or sweet reminiscence—and 
we must supplement the text-book’s 
formal categories by any means we can 
contrive in order to bring the pupil's 
into contact with the 
life he has already known, or the life 
which the composer saw in the magic 
mirror of his genius. 


consciousness 


Let us also among the great things 
that music gives, emphasize the per- 
sonal element, the bond which music 
throws about us and draws us to the 
composer, the man. Goethe said that 
every one of his lyric poems was a con- 
fession. Schubert might well have said 
the same of his songs, Beethoven of 
his symphonies, Chopin of his ballades 
and mazurkas. Indeed, Wagner stated 
explicitly that his dramas were writ- 
ten in order that he might be under- 
stood. We must not of course carry 
this kind of relation too far; we must 
beware of sentimentalizing over the 
works of our favorite composers which 
move us so deeply. But certainly we 
must feel the composer's humanity 
pervading his work, and we cannot 
know it aright unless we feel the mind 
of the master within appealing for 
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comprehension and sympathy. The 
world does not seem to know, but the 
true musician knows, that music, like 
its sister arts, is a revealer of the soul 
in its most conscious and its happiest 
moments. 

Music is a revealer, I say—it is a 
revealer not only of the individual 
composers, but also of epochs and 
races. From this understanding the 
history of music must be studied as a 
means to a full musical appreciation. 
The relations of time and place and 
environment, which our pupils are li- 
able to take as mere coincidences, if 
they have any interest in them at all, 
are full of significance if we treat them 
intelligently. They are often determ- 
ining factors, and when we approach 
musical works in the light of them we 
are able by imagination to become as 
it were the contemporaries and fellow- 
citizens of the writer. A style that 
seems strange and unattractive takes 
on a wonderful charm when we can 
visualize it in its own native setting 
of country, and people, and social cus- 
tom, and peculiar mode of thought 
and feeling. A composer of the 20th 
century cannot write in the vein which 
gives its peculiar charm to the in- 
strumental music of the 18th, how- 
ever hard he may try. (For example, 
Paderewski’s “Minuet a l’Antique” is 
not antique at all.) Now what is that 
charm? Not simply in its simplicity 
and characteristic rhythms, but it is 
largely due to subtle associations 
drawn from impressions we have ac- 
quired from the literature and art, and 
especially from the manners and mode 
of feeling of that elegant, pleasure- 
seeking society of the noblesse for 
whose deletation this delicate, unemo- 
tional music was provided. Read 
Browning’s “Toccata of Galuppi’s” 
then play a prim old gavotte of Bach 
or a minuet of Haydn, and will not 
the music seem to give forth the fra- 
grance of old and far off things, made 
tender also with suggestions of the 
fragility of happiness? 
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It is by reason of associations of 
composer, period and nationality that 
we find the history of music to be 
more or less indispensable in our work 
of bringing students into a fuller un- 
derstanding and enjoyment. Let us 
always think of music as a revealer, 
as an expression of life. A history of 
music is not really such if it is a his- 
tory of musical forms alone. 


It is on a similar ground that I make 
my protest against certain books en- 
titled “apprecition of music,” but 
which are merely treatises on musical 
form. It is with them as I have al- 
ready said it is with certain so-called 
histories of music,—they give little or 
no intimation that the essence and pur- 
pose of music is beauty and expres- 
sion. One of the dictionary definitions 
of appreciation is, “recognition of 
worth.” Now what is the worth of a 
piece of music? Its structural design 
(sonata or rondo or fugue), manner 
of theme development, ingenuity of 
harmony and cleverness of counter- 
point? You can get all that without 
hearing a sound. I maintain that sii- 
ent black lines and dots on white pa- 
per are not music. The love of the 
whole world for the second movement 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is not 
explained in the least by the skillful 
treatment of the three themes. In fact 
the treatment is not particularly skill- 
ful. It is in the beauty of the themes 
themselves that the secert lies, and it 
is right at this point that analysis 
pauses helpless. 


Up to this point it might seem that 
I am getting ready to contradict the 
assertion already made that the appre- 
ciation of music is a very difficult s:1b- 
ject to teach. As beauty, according to 
Emerson, is its own excuse for being, 
it would seem that beauty is its own 
evidence. And in multitudes of cases 
it is so. Especially the beauty of tone. 
We all are acquainted with passicn- 
ate lovers of music who do not know 
one musical term from another. 
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The means that music employs for 
the conveyance of its message, the in- 
ter-weaving of melodic strains, the in- 


tricate rhythms, the development of 
themes, the ever-shifting harmonic 
colors, the dense masses of instru- 


ments and voices in symphony and or- 
atorio,—all this machinery so complex 
yet the message itself, 
into a 


and confusing, 
how simple! It 
world from which every object that is 
known shut 
out, and yet it is not a strange world. 


summons wus 


in other experiences is 


It is the native land of the human 
spirit; as soon as we enter it we feel 
at home; it seems at the moment the 


only reality. It is necessary that en- 
trance into this fair domain should be 
made so formidable by burdening the 
visitor with a load of technical details 
and elaborate and historical 
particulars? One might ask, why not 
sweep this all away, and let him enter 
the sacred precincts conscious of mo- 
thing but the glory of enchanting 
sound, while his fancy — ives “es on 
the wings of light and gladness? 


analyses 


wait a little, don't misunder- 
stand me. We can’t take any art in so 
crude a way as that. Art is more than 
a vague sensuous and emotional stimu- 


But 


lation. Music is more than that. Make 
music merely a matter of “nervous 
thrills and drowsy reveries” and it 
loses its whole significance, certainly 


its educational value. The youngest 
child made to see that it is 
more than that. Without perception 
of form and design and reason, with- 
out the conscious shaping direction of 
the intellect, music may be a pleasing 
excitement, but it is not art. Further- 
more, the mind of the hearer is not in 
it has been 


may be 


a simple primitive state; 
formed by an incalculable number of 
inherited propensities and acquired 
habits. In the appreciation of music 
the process is not merely one of addi- 
like putting colors on a blank 


The mind is not blank; 


tion, 
sheet of paper 


immediately after birth it ceases to be 
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a blank, and our educative process is 
not addition, it is one of 
elimination and The 
appeal of art is to the intellect as well 
as to the emotion, to the emotion large- 
ly through th and things of 
the intellect form, 
principles of good performance, right 


only also 


rearrangemnient. 


1e intellect ; 
such as musical 
and wrong expression, social and his- 
torical relations, the adjustment of the 
mind to different styles and the com- 
poser’s aims,—all these enter into the 
account of the listener-pupil, and must 
receive the careful consideration of the 
teacher. 

One instruction in these 
student may hear 
indefinitely— 


purpose of 
things is that the 
definitely instead of 
must, through enlightened expectation, 
hear what the work actually contains 
\ sonata or a fugue cannot really be 
heard unless the hearer has at least 
some general knowledge of the sonata 


or fugue form. He need not go far 


into the subtleties of harmony, but he 
must know enough to induce him to 
listen harmonically. He must know 


LOC ye per- 


enough of the principles of 
him from being 


formance t ee revent him 

aiiliccme ws ertain ar pable faults, 
such as a haley vocal delivery, and to 
enable in to realize that the supreme 


merit in piano playing is in tone qual- 
not in mere loudness and 
The constant untiring aim of 
I have insisted, is to in- 
crease the love of music and the joy 
that comes from it, but not less vital is 
it that the pupils should learn to love 
that which is worthy to be loved. Can 
the class be made to see why a group 
of songs by Schubert is finer than any 
group by Chaminade, or why the great- 
ness of a symphony movement by Bee- 
thoven is not bounded by the isolated 
character of the three or four themes 
on which it is based? Boys, and girls 
too, admire things that are well made, 
and they can easily be led to find an 
added delight in variety, originality, 
skilled combination, the masterly adap- 
tation of means to ends. All this I am 


ity and 
speed. 


the teache1 
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saying in order to save my credit as a 
man who understands the scientific 
side of musical art, and the necessity 
of technical instruction as an import- 
ant factor in imparting appreciation 
of music to young people. ‘These 
things hardly need to be said to such 
an audience as this. But what I have 
found does need to be said is in the 
nature of a warning against the excess 
of emphasis on technique and form, 
putting dry knowledge above feeling, 
information which the pupil can give 
in words above the spontaneous happy 
response which brightens the eye and 
pulse with a sense of 
beauty and gladness. Excite such a 
response and the desire for further 
experience along the lines of knowl- 
edge as well as of feeling will surely 


quickens the 


come, 

Make enjoyment the central aim, 
ind let your pupils understand it to be 
so. “To please is to serve,” says Ste- 
venson, “and so far from its being dif- 
ficult to instruct while you amuse, it 
is difficult to do the one thoroughly 
without the other.” In regard to any 
form of music-teaching the reasonable- 
ness of this statement is plain. Not so 
bvious is the belief expressed by 
many experienced teachers that the 
enjoyment should come first and the 
critical inquiry afterwards. Hamilton 
\. Mabie affirms that the power of 

g freshly and keenly is the first 
consideration. “One may destroy this 
power,” he says, “by permitting analy- 
sis and criticism to become the primary 
mood; but one may develop it by reso- 
lutely putting analysis and criticism 
into the secondary place, and sedulous- 


f loa 
iICCiily 


ly developing the power to enjoy for 
the sake of enjoyment.” One must feel 
the immediate and obvious beauty, he 
declares. “The surprise, the delight, 
the joy of the first discovery are not 
merely pleasurable; they are in the 
highest degree educational.” The per- 
ception of beauty and power must be 
fresh and instantaneous, absorbing the 


whole nature; analysis, criticism, and 
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55 
judicial appraisement, he _ believes, 
should come later. 

No doubt in many cases this method 
should be reversed, and the listener be 
enabled to hear with more fullness and 
discrimination by the aid of some pre- 
liminary statement. The words of the 
song must be known before the song 
is studied; the “program” before the 
“program” piece; a certain prelimin- 
ary attitude of mind prepared by plac- 
ing the work in the class or style or 
period to which it belongs, when these 
associations condition the proper im- 
mediate effect. But let it always be 
kept in mind that immediate enjoy- 
ment is the aim, and beware of check- 
ing, even by what we call “useful in- 
formation,” that freshness of delight, 
that spontaneous heartiness of feeling, 
without which art is robbed of its in- 
nocent charm, and becomes a dry scho- 
lastic thing. 


Here then is the faith to which I 
hold,—keep in mind that beauty and 
the quickening of the soul by means 
of beauty, is the purpose of art and 
let that impression be the beginning 
and not the end of your instruction. 
You say the highest aim of intsruction 
in art is mental enlargement and moral 
elevationm—in a word, culture. Un- 
doubtedly; but art cannot exert such 
moral force unless it gives pleasure 
through its beauty. For example, 
you cannot get any devotional uplift 
from church music which you feel to 
be bad, and is badly sung. If Rossini’s 
music gave you more pleasure than 
Beethoven’s you could not possibly be 
made to feel that Beethoven is the 
greater man, Of course the fine things 
you bring to your young people will 
not always be instantly felt by them to 
be beautiful, and I am not saying that 
you must at once seek their level and 
remain there. I am sure that I am not 
capable of anything so absurd as that 
would be. But we could hardly ex- 
pect the young minds to be interested 
in an analysis or in the date and auth- 
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orship of a work that did not seem to 
them to be beautiful. It is only a ma- 
ture scholar that can be interested ina 
work of art because of its adjuncts. 
The child must be enticed into the per- 
ception of beauty and worth by pru- 
dent selections and by many crafty 
allurements. Knowledge and feeling 
must be steadily increased, but knowl- 
edge not for its own sake, but as an 
aid to feeling. You remember the 
words of Tennyson: 


“Let knowledge grow from more to 
more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before.” 


Mind and soul,—soul the feeling pow- 
er, the mind helping the soul to feel 
justly by measuring the worth of that 
which it feels. Back of all is love. 
Love, St. Paul declared, is the chiet 
qualification for apostleship, and I be- 
lieve that it is the chief qualification 
for the office of teaching. Love music 
with an unselfish burning love; love 
your work, love your class. Let en- 
thusiasm and sympathy blend, and lit- 
tle by little the tough problems will 
be solved. the obstacles that lie in your 
own imperfections and the hesitations 
of your clientage will fall away. 
Believe also in the social value of 
your work. I rejoice in the accum- 
ulating signs that the best thought of 
America is coming to see that music 
has an indispensable place in educa- 
tion, that it has a part to play in the 
higher national progress. Make your 
pupils believe this ; convince them that 
a love-of music will not only add to 
their personal happiness but also to 
their usefulness in the world. And 
not to your pupils only must this mes- 
sage be given; carry it out into the 
community in which you live. The 
children are often much more easily 
converted than their parents. And let 


me assure you that your success as 
apostles of the gospel of music will be 
much increased if you give earnest 
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support to other gospels also. It is well 
that musical appreciation should 
abound; it is not well that appreciation 
of fine literature and picture and 
drama and other agencies of culture 
should lag behind. It is a frequent 
complaint that the common fault of 
musicians and music teachers is ex- 
clusiveness. Music is a great thing, 
but life is greater. You will certain- 
ly draw the regard of the citizens of 
your community more strongly to your 
cause if you show a spirit of helpful- 
ness to all their social interests. So 
will the cause of art blend with the 
general weal, diffusing its dignity, its 
charm, its spiritual power. 

I salute the supervisor of public 
school music as a minister in a patri- 
otic and holy cause! 


INSTRUMENTAL DEPART- 
MENT 


(Continued from Page 30) 
ially the work of Conference Orches- 
tra Directors in the future. 

For publicity the Committee has re- 
jected the plan of an independent per- 
iodical, and will use freely the col- 
umns of the various music journals, 
Kach member of the Committee stands 
ready to contribute matter along spe- 
cial lines, and invites correspondence 
on instrumental affairs. A digest of 
impotrant discussions of matters of 
instrumental interest will be found 
regularly in the SupERvisors’ JourR- 
NAL. 

The Committee begins the year with 
greetings to all music supervisors, 
with congratulations for interesting 
and important work accomplished, and 
with encouragement to greater and 
better work in the future. It enlists 
your cooperation, and promises its best 
efforts to help make instrumental in- 
struction a vital part of the public 
school music program and a signifi- 
cant contribution to the life of the 
nation. 














